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WHEN A MAN GOES HOME 





The dishes he eats from 


ARY’S a cook—you can 


tell that by looking at her. 


Cooking’s fun! But oh, those 
dishes, and pots and pans, and 
the table-cloths that have to be 
washed! 


John, did you ever think of all 
the work that goes into a supper? 


Yes, John’s thought about it, 
in a sort of way. But tonighi— 
well, he had to eat lunch in a 
hurry-up restaurant today. 


“Mary,” he says, just before 
he forks up the corned beef, “‘it 
sure is nice to sit downto a table 
like this.” 

“Why, John,” says Mary, “‘it’s 
just the same fadle.” 

“Yes, but everything is so 


clean! That cloth, now—just as 
white, and all. Dishes all shiny, 


If you weren’t married, I'd hire 
you for a housekeeper.” 


A pink, warm blush creeps up 
into Mary's cheeks. 


“I—I wouldn't mind, John,” 
she smiles. ‘“‘I think I'd like it, 
if you’d buy me all the P and G 
Naphtha Soap I needed. That's 
what makes the cloth so white 
and the dishes so clean. You 
never saw such soap to cut down 
work. I wish you'd come out in 
the kitchen after supper and see 
my cookers, tbo, since you got 
me that Star Naphtha Washing 
Powder!” 


The fact is: John could use 
these cookers for shaving mirrors 
and never miss a stroke! And 
Mary cleaned them all in five 
minutes-—well, it may have been 


five and a half. 





The Procter & Gamble Company 
Makers of 
IVORY SOAP - IVORY SOAP FLAKES 
P and G THE WHITE NAPHTHA SOAP 
STAR NAPHTHA WASHING POWDER 
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The Miners’ Great Victory 


By E.uis SEARLES 
Editor, United Mine Workers’ Journal] 

NE DEFINITE accomplishment stands out prominently in the net 
result of the record of the United Mine Workers of America for the 
past twelve months, and that is that the miners’ union put a stop to 

the nation-wide campaign of employers for wage reductions in the various in- 
dustries. Not only did the miners resist successfully the attempt of coal 
companies to cut their wages in 1922, but they brought the entire campaign 
to a sudden end. 

No sooner was the Armistice signed on November 11, 1918, than a horde 
of employers instituted their movement for “deflation” of labor through 
reduction of wages. This attack was accompanied by the misnamed “Ameri- 
can plan” for the deunionization of industry. Together they formed a power- 
ful pair of twins that threatened serious affliction to the American labor 
movement. So strong did the deflation idea grow that these employers were 
able to force wage reductions upon the employes of certain industries and in 
particular places where the men were not strong enough nor sufficiently 
well organized to withstand the assault. Shameful wage cuts were driven 
in upon employes here and there. There was joy in the camp of the deflators. 

Then the coal operators of the country, encouraged and emboldened 
by the success of employers in other lines, undertook to reduce the wages 
of coal miners. Let it be said in fairness, however, that not all of the oper- 
ators agreed with nor approved this plan. There are good operators and bad 
operators. Yet, it appeared like a pretty general movement for deflation of 
miners’ wages. 

As a matter of course, non-union fields were the first to receive the 
shock, and in those places operators succeeded in enforcing wage reductions, 
because the men were in no position to resist the will of their employers. In 
the union fields, however, it was different. When proposals for reductions were 


posted in these fields they were met with positive and flat refusals by the 
(221) 
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miners. Out of it all the great nation-wide strike of coal miners developed 
on the first day of April, 1922. The United Mine Workers of America de- 
cided that it was time to put a stop to the wage-cutting mania which, appar- 
ently, had seized the country. More than half a million union miners and 
many thousands of unorganized miners laid down their tools and suspended 
work. It was a momentous struggle, perhaps the most pivotal industrial 
conflict in the history of the country. If the miners won there would be an 
end to wage deflation. If the miners lost the fight there would be no adequate 
power left to carry on the fight for the protection of the wage structure of 
the nation. In other words, the United Mine Workers of America were fight- 
ing not only the battle of the coal miners but of every organized group of 
workers in America. This Union was making the fight for all of labor. 

The strike lasted five months and ended in a complete victory for the 
miners. They maintained their wage scale and all of their working condi- 
tions which they had built up in more than thirty years of struggle and 
sacrifice. They did not lose a single thing that many of the powerful coal 
interests sought to take from them. They preserved the principle of collective 
bargaining in the coal mining industry and planted it more firmly than ever 
in the foundation rock of justice. 

No sooner did the miners’ strike come to a close than employers in other 
lines ceased their attack on wages. Immediately the whole situation changed. 
Instead of seeking further to force reductions, employers began restoring 
their old wage scales to the level from which they had hammered them down. 
Many industries even started in to increase rather than reduce the wages of 
their employes. They found that the coal miners had won the battle for labor’s 
rights and that they could no longer batter down wage rates. The United 
Mine Workers of America had served as the shock troops of organized labor 
in America. They bore the brunt of the general attack. They carried the 
fight to the enemy and won. But the fight was won only through the sacri- 
fices, hardships, suffering and woe that are the accompanying specters of 
every great industrial conflict. Bravery, fortitude and determination of the 
miners overcame all of these handicaps. 

When representatives of the miners and the operators met in Cleveland 
to discuss a settlement of the strike only a few operators were present. Most 
of them remained at home, still stubbornly refusing to join in the negotia- 
tions. But a sufficient number was present to reach an effective agreement 
which became the basic agreement for the bituminous industry of the country. 
It was agreed there that the old wage contract with all of its conditions. 
and provisions should remain in effect until the first of April, 1923, and 
provision was made for the calling of a joint conference before that date to 
formulate a plan for future negotiations. The latter meeting was held in 
Chicago, ‘but it accomplished nothing. Following the breaking up of the 
Chicago meeting John L. Lewis, President of the United Mine Workers of 
America, and P. H. Penna, of Indiana, spokesman for the bituminous opera- 
tors, joined in the issuance of a call for a joint conference to be held in New 
York on January 18, for the purpose of negotiating a new wage agreement. 
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This conference was held on |that date. In previous years the joint 
conference was composed of representatives of the two sides from 
western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, but this time the western 
Pennsylvania operators refused to come in. Therefore, the conference was 
made up of representatives from the other three states. 


The United States Coal Commission, sitting at Washington, sent urgent 
telegrams to the Chicago conference, almost demanding that the contending 
forces reach an agreement that would continue the old agreement in force 
until the commission might complete its investigation of the coal industry 
and make its report to the President and to Congress with recommendations 
for stabilization of the industry. These telegrams and this request were still 
before the conferees in New York. 

The New York conference reached an agreement in six days, thus 
breaking all records for speed in coal wage negotiations. Here is the agree- 
ment that was reached and signed at New York on January 24: 


New York, N. Y., January 24, 1923. 


Acting upon the urge of the U. S. Coal Commission advanced in the interest of the 
common welfare, as set forth in a message dated January 4, 1923, and addressed by 
the commission “To the ‘Operators and Miners Committee on Reorganization,” then 
meeting in Chicago, Illinois, and reading as follows: 

“To the Operators and Miners’ Committee on Reorganization: 

“The Congress of the United States, charged with the duty of legislation for the 
general welfare of the American people, has created the United States Coal Commission 
to investigate the coal industry and to report the facts which it may find and to make 
recommendations to assist the legislative branch of our government in its efforts to 
guarantee justice to all concerned, to stabilize the industry, and to keep the mines in 
uninterrupted operation: 

“This Commission has not yet had time to ascertain the facts nor to reach any 
conclusions as to the merits of your controversies, but it is satisfied that delay in reaching 
an agreement is bad for the whole country and that every interested party would suffer a 
greater economic loss by the closing of your mines, even for a comparatively short 
period than would be sustained by a continuance of your present agreement until 
April 1, 1924. ( 

“If, therefore, all efforts to reach an agreement fail, the Commission urges you 
in the interest of the common welfare to continue your present arrangement until April 1, 
1924, by which time this Commission expects to have found and re-reported fully all 
the facts over which your disagreements have arisen with recommendations to the 
Congress and by which time the Congress will have had opportunity to consider and 
take such action in the premises as it may deem wise. 

“*(Signed) JOHN HAYS HAMMOND, Chairman, 


“‘Washington, January 4, 1923. U. S. Coal Commission.” 


This Joint Conference of Miners and Operators of Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, 
as now constituted, hereby reaffirms the wage scale contracts now existing between 
the United Mine Workers of America and the toal operators whose interests are rep- 
resented in this conference, and hereby extends the same for a period of one year from 
April 1, 1923, in all of their terms, provisions and conditions and directs the chairman 
of this Joint Conference to mail a copy of this Resolution to the President of the United 
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States, to the Attorney General, and to the U. S. Coal Commission, that these public 
authorities may be duly apprised of this action. 
For the Operators: For the Miners: 
RICE MILLER, M. L. GOULD, LEE HALL, WM. MITCH, 
H.C. PERRY, S.H. ROBBINS, G. W. SAVAGE, FRANK FARRINGTON, 
P. H. PENNA, W. H. HASKINS.- JOHN HESSLER, HARRY FISHWICK. 
United Mine Workers of America: 

MICHAEL GALLAGHER, Chairman. JOHN L. LEWIS, President. 

WM. GREEN, Secretary. PHILIP MURRAY, Vice-President. 

W. L. ROBISON, Asst. Secretary. WM. GREEN, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Why should not the United Mine Workers of America feel gratified 
and happy over'the outcome of the events of the past year? The New York 
agreement maintains for the miners their entire wage scale and all of their 
conditions intact and unchanged. It is a record of which they are proud. 





The Veto Power of the Supreme Court 





N THIS article Congressman London traces in bold outline 
the destructive work of the United States Supreme Court. He 
shows how the court has built up its power to declare law 

unconstitutional. He shows the effect of this power upon the 
masses of the people. He shows the effect upon the organized 
working people. Here is information of value to every wage-earner 
and to every thinking American. _ 











By the Hon. Meyer Lonpon 


ISTORY fails to record another instance of the rise and wonderful 

H growth of a great republic within the short space of a century and a 

half such as has been furnished by the United States of America. 

There is no wonder that every attempt to suggest a change in the political 
framework of the country should be looked upon with distrust. 

One of the most remarkable institutions which has developed on American 
soil is the Supreme Court of the United States. It is the only court in the 
world which exercises,the power to nullify laws enacted by the National 
Legislature. 

While students of American political history and of constitutional law 
differ as to whether the power has been usurped by the court, or whether the 
Constitution confers such power upon the court, the fact remains that the 
Supreme Court{has become the supreme legislative body of the land. What is 
more, by nullifying laws in the name of the Constitution and by assuming 
to be the only competent interpreter of its meaning, the Supreme Court 
has assumed the function of unmaking and remaking the Constitution itself. 
By declaring laws invalid_it acts as a vetoing power, and by interpreting the 
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Constitution it assumes the ultimate power resident in the entire people, that 
of shaping the fundamental law of the land. 

That five judges out of nine should possess such a power militates against 
every conception upon which democratic governments are supposed to be 
based. It is the essential characteristic of democracy that the law should 
represent the will of the people, and that the various governmental agencies 
established or suffered to exist with the acquiescence of the people should 
carry out the people’s will. A constitution is not designed to thwart the will 
of the people. Its principal function is to provide the methods through 
which that will is to find expression. 

At the very basis of democratic institutions lies the principle of respon- 
siveness and the responsibility of the government to those who are to be gov- 
erned. At no time can the people be deemed to have surrendered the control 
over those who are to make the laws. Destroy that responsiveness, destroy the 
power of the people to recall or change their governmental agents, and you 
have permitted a government which can exist independently of and in spite 
of the people. 

The old theory that the government was an artificial superstructure upon 
society, a divine institution provided by Providence to curb and to guide 
the irresponsible mob, and to lead men in spite of themselves towards happi- 
ness, is not the modern doctrine of government. In any event, it is not the 
American doctrine. The government is either an agent carrying out the will 
of the people, or it is an oppressor. To the extent to which it is not an agent 
it is arbitrary, and has no place in American institutions. 

The inherent contradiction between the Supreme Court and democracy 
was not unforeseen by the early founders of the Republic. One need but recall 
the solemn warning given by Thomas Jefferson when he said that the germ 
of the dissolution of the Federal government was in the judiciary and that the 
judges would ultimately “‘lay all things at their feet.” 

The Supreme Court is more than a court. It is a lawmaker. It is a con- 
stitution maker. Whenever it steps outside of the field where individual 
controversies are determined by judicial process, whenever it undertakes 
to prescribe and limit the power of the legislature, it becomes a political 
institution, and its decisions become declarations of public policy. It is not 
the number of acts the court has invalidated that is important. It is the special 
character of the legislation which this august body has destroyed, that 
matters. 

For more than two generations did the statesmen of young America 
endeavor to grapple in a spirit of conciliation and compromise with the 
curse of chattel slavery. Suddenly the Supreme Court took a hand in the 
controversy. It set itself up against Congress. It removed every possibility 
of adjustment and mutual accommodation. It declared the Missouri com- 
promise unconstitutional and proclaimed slavery inviolable. The Dred Scott 
decision was the precurser of the Civil War in more than one way. The court’s 
adherence to an institution against which all civilization was revolting, its 
open defiance to every progressive thought of that day, made a violent 
clash inevitable. 
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It was not a legal dispute that was decided in that case. It was a declara- 
tion by one department of government, the judiciary department, of a na- 
tional policy, and of a social and economic program, which reversed the 
policy and the program pursued by the National Legislature. 

During the Civil War the Supreme Court continued its policy of obstruc- 
tion. In one of his proclamations during that period Lincoln complained that 
“the judicial machinery seemed as if it had been designed not to sustain 
the government, but to embarrass and betray it.” 

During the reconstruction period Congress managed to check for a while 
the invasion of its rights by the court, and when in 1870 the court undertook 
to invalidate two acts which made United States notes legal currency, the expe- 
dient was resorted to to increase the number of judges and through a partial 
change of the personnel to secure a change ofthe decision. A year later the 
court reversed itself. 

It was with the birth of modern industry and the tantalizing problems it 
created that the Supreme Court has again undertaken its role of the super- 
legislative body. It again became the upholder of the past as against the 
present. It again placed itself between the people and their wishes. 

Modern inventions applied by the pioneer spirit of America to its tre- 
mendous resources have within less than a generation revolutionized industry. 
There began tne era of combination and concentration of capital. 

In his opinion in the Standard oil case, Mr. Justice Harlan of the Supreme 
Court portrays the state of mind of the-people when they realized the full 
import of the new economic forces. He says: 

All who recall the condition of the country in 1890 will remember that there was 
everywhere among the people generally a deep feeling of unrest. The nation had been 
rid of human slavery—fortunately, as all now feel—but the conviction was universal 
that the country was in real danger from another kind of slavery sought to be fastened 
on the American people, namely, the slavery that would result from aggregations of 
capital in the hands of a few individuals and corporations controlling, for their own 
profit and advantage exclusively, the entire business of the country, including the 
production and sale of the necessaries of life. Such a danger was thought to be imminent, 
and all felt that it must be met firmly and by such statutory regulations as would ade- 
quately protect the people against oppression and wrong. 


In 1894, Congress passed an income tax law. The law was the result 
of a persistent demand on the part of the people that the burden of con- 
tributing to the expense of maintaining the government should be placed 
upon the shoulders of those most able to bear it. It was the law of many 
other civilized countries. It was no new thing to the United States as it was 
in force during the Civil War. An attack was made upon the law by the cor- 
porations. When first presented to the Supreme Court, it was sustained 
in its main features, the court being equally divided, but upon a reargument 
one of the judges who had voted previously to sustain the law changed his 
mind, and by a majority of five to four, the fatal bare majority in almost all 
important cases, the court declared the income tax law unconstitutional. 

From the reasoning of both the majority and the minority members of 
the court it is apparent that in their opinions the members of the court were 
guided primarily by their economic views. Thus we find a member of the 
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majority saying, “the present assault upon capital is but the beginning. It 
will be but the stepping stone to others larger and more sweeping.” 

Further on, commenting on the feature of the law which fixed the amount 
to be exempted at $4,000, the same judge suggested that in the future “the 
limitation may be designated at such an amount as a board of ‘walking dele- 
gates’ may deem necessary.” 

On the other hand, one of the minority, vigorously protesting against 
the view of the majority said: ‘I hope it (the decision) may not prove the first 
step towards the despotism of wealth.”” Another member of the minority 
makes the situation more clear when he employs the following language: ‘“The 
decree now passed dislocates—principally for reasons of an economic nature—a 
sovereign power expressly granted to the general government and long recog- 
nized and fully established by judicial decisions and legislative action,” 
and further on, “I can not assent to the interpretation of the Constitution 
that impairs and cripples the just powers of the national government in the 
essential matter of taxation.” 

As in the Dred Scott case, it was not an individual dispute that was set- 
tled by the court. It was a declaration of a fiscal policy different from the 
policy followed by the legislative and the executive branches of the govern- 
ment. 

A constitutional amendment adopted eighteen years later made the pres- 
ent income tax law possible. If,we are to accept the reasoning of the learned 
judge, the “assault upon capital” was started and the “board of walking 
delegates” prevailed. 

A short while ago a blow was struck at the income tax policy when the 
court invalidated a provision of the law permitting the taxation of stock 
dividends. By virtue of this decision billions of dollars of dividends are 
escaping taxation. 

In the year 1890 Congress had enacted a law to make trusts and monopo- 
lies illegal. A short time after its passage it was upheld by the court. But 
when twenty years later the same question was presented to the Supreme 
Court in the Standard oil and tobacco cases, the court mutilated the law by 
giving it a new meaning. It interpolated the word “unreasonable,” and it held 
that only such combinations as unduly or unreasonably restrained trade were 
prohibited by the anti-trust act. Mr. Justice Harlan, who was one of the 
minority, charged that it was “a perversion of the plain words of an act to 
defeat the will of Congress.” The famous banker, Henry Clews, was reported 
to have said after the decision had become known: “Hereafter all trusts will 
be good trusts.” 

In this instance the court did not declare the law unconstitutional, but 
it told Congress in 1911 that when in 1890 it passed an act against all monopo- 
lies, it really meant to proceed only against unreasonable monopolies. The 
classic distinction between “good trusts’’ and “bad trusts” has thus been 
firmly established. 

Was it a settlement of a dispute between individuals that a court passed 
upon. No, it was a declaration, by a vote of five to four, of an economic policy 
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to be pursued towards the most important economic factor of the age— 
towards concentrated capital. 

The anomaly of an institution which combines the judicial function 
with legislative and political functions becomes more and more apparent 
when we examine the attitude of the Supreme Court towards the large body 
of labor and social legislation. It is in this field particularly that the undemo- 
cratic character of the Supreme Court asserts itself to the infinite damage of 
democracy. 

Entrenched behind its power to interpret the Constitution the court has 
steadily refused to recognize the fundamental changes which industry has 
wrought in the relations of men. 

With the development of modern industry and with the inevitable 
formation of large bodies of organized capital, with the growth of corporations 
representing the concentrated power of wealth, the struggle for existence has 
assumed an entirely new character. It is no longer the more or less equal 
contest between individual and individual for success in the field of industry. 
The struggle has become unequal. The individual has to contend with the 
artificial entity, the corporation. 

The doctrine of self-help has to be applied in the light of modern condi- 
tions. There is no way for the industrial worker to help himself except by 
cooperation with others similarly situated, and by invoking the legislative aid 
of the community whenever such cooperation by itself proves insufficient. 

The presence of millions of children and women in industry, the helpless. 
ness of the individual workers when confronted by a powerful employer, 
the intensity of competition for an opportunity to work has created a fertile 
field for exploitation. 

It was to minimize the evil of such exploitation that throughout the 
civilized world there began to be heard a demand for the curbing of the power 
capital so as to give a fighting chance for life to the man at the bottom of 
society. . The first thing that was required was to remove the medieval restric- 
tions which hampered the development of labor organizations. It is the labor 
organization which next to the individual is the unit of modern democracy. 
It is in the cooperative effort of men to secure an opportunity to live a man’s 
life that the safety of a free peoples lies. 

The individual worker is helpless against the formidable power of his 
corporate employer. 

Instead of recognizing that the labor organization is the principal means 
of defense of the industrial worker, the Supreme Court has never failed to 
strike at the unions. 

The very same antitrust act which by its construction had been made 
inoperative as against. the trusts was interpreted to apply to laber unions 
and it was the latter that were made subject to all the penalties of the anti- 
monopoly law. 

When after twenty years of effort on the part of Labor, Congress passed a 
Clayton act to avoid the effect of previous decisions that labor wa sa com- 
modity and to minimize the issuance of injunctions in industrial disputes, the 
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court stultified the act by holding that while labor was not a commodity, the 
“free flow of commerce’’ could not be interrupted by unions. 

A law prohibiting an employer from dismissing an employe solely because 
of his membership in the union has been declared invalid. 

A state law prohibiting the issuance of injunctions against picketing 
has been nullified. 

The blacklist against the union man has been upheld, the boycott 
by labor has been prohibited. 

The very funds of the unions have been placed in jeopardy. When 
an effort was made‘by a state legislature to come to the aid of labor by enact- 
ing a law providing for a ten-hour day in bakeries, the Supreme Court solemnly 
declared the law in conflict with the fourteenth amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, one of the three amendments adopted as a result of the Civil War 
to secure the rights of the emancipated slave. One of the majority said, among 
other things: 

“The country miller of fifty years ago, who passed a long and happy 
life amid the hum of machinery and the grinding process of the upper and 
nether stones, little dreamed of a coming day when the legislature, in the full 
panoply of paternalism, would rescue his successor from the appalling dangers 
of the life he led until old age summoned him to retire.” 


Oh, for the days of fifty years ago! 

The worker is hindered from protecting himself through the activities 
of his union, and when, as a citizen (the real sovereign legislator in a democ- 
racy) he invokes the powers of the legislature, the legislative act is nullified. 

Even the child has failed to enlist the aid of the super-legislative body- 
The cruelty of our industrial epoch reaches its highest stage in its exploitation 
of the children. More than a century ago a commission was appointed in 
England to investigate and report the condition of children in industry. 
There is not a civilized country in the world which does not regulate child 
labor. All concede that the next step in civilization is to eliminate ‘child 
labor, not to regulate it. ° 

Twice did the Congress pass an act calculated to check the evil of child 
labor, and twice did the Supreme Court declare it void: 

The same court which enjoined the State of New York from enacting 
a ten-hour day for bakers, in the name‘of states’ rights declared the child labor 
law invalid. 

It is significant that in every important case involving a question of 
economic policy or social legislation, the court was not unanimous, that the 
dissenting opinions coincided with the opinions of the legislature whose legisla- 
tive acts were nullified, and with the prevailing enlightened: opinion in the 
community which was responsible for the legislation. 

The members of the Supreme Court are appointed for life. They are 
beyond the control of the people. In all of the states of the Union, with the 
exception of seven, judges are elected, and in the seven states in which they are 
appointed, following the English law, where members of the judiciary can 
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be removed by Parliament, they can be removed by the action of the legisla- 
ture. 

In several states judges are subject to be recalled during the period for 
which they have been elected. 

This generation has witnessed an irresistible tendency to increase the 
responsibility of the government to the people. The initiative and referendum 
is a law in eighteen states. Members of the Senate are now elected directly 
by the people. 

The only legislative body which escapes all control by the people is the 
Supreme Court. 

Amending the Constitution is almost an impossible process. 

“It would seem that no impulse short of self-preservation, no force less 
than the force of revolution, can nowadays be expected to move the cumbrous 
machinery of formal amendment erected in Article 5. That must be a tre- 
mendous movement of opinion which can sway two-thirds of each House of 
Congress and the people of three-fourths of the states,”’ says Wilson in his 
book on congressional government. 

The first time direct election of Senators was proposed was in the year 
1820. It was in 1913 that the amendment became a part of the Constitu- 
tion. More than 1,800 amendments have been proposed since the adoption 
of the Constitution. The first ten amendments were practically contem- 
poraneous with the original Constitution, as its adoption was made condi- 
tional by many states upon the incorporation of the ten amendments. The 
eleventh amendment was the result of a revolt of the people'against an unpopu- 
lar decision of the Supreme Court and was adopted in 1798. The democracy 
then was on the alert, and it acted'quickly. 

The twelfth amendment adopted in 1803 and which prescribes the elec- 
tion of the President and Vice-President by means of an electoral college has 
come to be a dead letter. The thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amend. 
ments were the result of the Civil War. 

In the final analysis the Supreme Court is an unreformed House of Lords. 

There is not a line in the Constitution of the United States which would 
indicate that it was the intention of its framers to confer upon the Supreme 
Court the right to invalidate acts of Congress. Nor is there a line in that 
document from which it could be gathered that in addition to the qualified 
vetoing power vested in the President there shall be an absolute vetoing 
by the Supreme Court, overriding both the Congress and the President. 

Congress should not abdicate its power and its duty to pass upon the 
constitutionality of a law. It should not permit five members of the Supreme 
Court to set up their judgments as to what the Constitution means against the 
judgment of the men who are elected by the people to legislate for them. 
No man can claim divine wisdom, and the ex¢lusive capacity for the correct 
and infallible interpretation of the Constitution. 

An examination of the decisions shows that members of the court have 
been unable to reach an agreement as to the meaning of the very phrase, 
‘The United States of America.” 

Legal institutions which are in conflict with the vital needs of society 
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must yield. Democracy and life tenure in office can not go hand in hand. 
Democracy insists that the agent be made responsible to its will. 

It would be idle to suggest in view of the difficulty of amending the 
Constitution that every time the court declares an act unconstitutional 
that a special constitutional amendment be proposed to obviate the difficulty. 
It is not a particular law nor set of laws that the people are interested in. 
The vital question is: “Who shall determine the policy towards social and 
economic legislation?” Shall it be the elected representatives of the people, 
who obtain their mandates at brief intervals, or five men appointed for life, 
having no relation of responsibility to the people? 

The American people should not forget the admonition by Abraham 
Lincoln when referring to the Dred Scott decision, he stated in his inaugural 
address: ‘“The candid citizen must confess that if the policy of the government 
upon vital questions affecting the whole people, is to be irrevocably fixed by 
decisions of the Supreme Court, the instant they are made, in ordinary 
litigation between parties in personal actions, the people will have ceased to be 
their own rulers, having to that extent practically resigned their government 
into the hands of that eminent tribunal.” 

Next to an amendment making the Constitution more flexible and more 
easy of amendment it is indispensable to provide an amendment which would 
enable Congress either by an ordinary or by a two-thirds majority to give 
validity to a law by reenacting it after the court has declared it unconstitu- 
tional. Nothing short of this will establish the supremacy of the elected 
representatives of the people. 





A VISION OF PROGRESS. 
By J. Burke Severs. 


I saw a country filled with workin 

Who toiled from early dawn tl ‘aha — 
And in that country, too, I saw a few 

Who shouldered burdens none, and bore no spades; 
I saw these parasites look down on those 

Who labored and complained not of their lot, 
And saw the parasites command the mass, 

And saw that mass obey, and murmur not. 


I saw that ruling few grow bold with power, 
Command and take more each succeeding year; 
And still the patient masses murmured not, 
For they were bred in poverty and fear; 
And then I saw the masters strain too much 
The chain that in all men endurance rules; 
The workers stood unshackled in their might, 
“Onr rights!” they cried; ““we_are no longer fools!” 


I saw them gain their justice and theirjrights; 
I saw them rise to pow’r, and saw them fall 
For lack of leaders, but THEY soon came forth, 
A mighty band, at Freedom’s bidding call; 
And then I saw a country free from sin, 
A government where all was just and true, 
A land of love, a heav’n amidst this hell,— 
Utopia! God speed the day! ’Tis due. 











To Protect Child Life 


S THESE lines are written a magnificent victory has been 
achieved for the children of the United States. The Senat© 
Committee on the Judiciary has just ordered reported 

to the Senate the constitutional amendment favored by the Per- 
manent Conference for the Abolition of Child Labor which was 
organized by the American Federation of Labor. The amendment 
as decided upon by the committee is as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House con- 
curring therein), that the following article is proposed as an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, which, when ratified by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several states, shall be valid to all intents and purposes 


as a part of the Constitution: 
The Congress shall have power concurrent with that of the several 


states to limit and to prohibit the labor of persons under the age of eighteen 
(18) years. 

The Amendment as it stands bears the name of Senator Medill 
McCormick, the introducer of the original amendment proposed 
by the Permanent Conference for the Abolition of Child Labor. 

There is strong hope at the present moment that the proposed 
constitutional amendment may be adopted in both Houses before 
the present Congress expires on March 4 in order that it may be 
presented to the various states without delay. 

In the event that the amendment is not. approved by both 
Houses the effort will be renewed as soon as the new Congress 
reassembles. 

Needless to say, the opponents of the proposed amendment 
have been energetic in their efforts to encompass its defeat. As the 
matter stands, however, the forces of progress have reason to 
congratulate themselves both as to the progress that has been 
made in advancing the measure in committee and as to the highly 
satisfactory language employed in the proposed amendment. 

It is to be ardently hoped that the present Congress will bring 
the effort to completion in order that without unnecessary delay the 
children of the United States may be forever freed from an unjust 
burden of toil. 











Cooperation of Farmers and Industrial 
Workers 


By H. D. Hurcaims 


In the following article Mr. H. D. Hutchins, of Algona, Iowa, has set 
forth clearly and in detail the community of interest which exists between the 
workers of the farms and the workers of the cities. It is interesting to have such 
an expression of the point of view of the farmer because it so well sets forth what 
is in the minds of the agricultural workers of the country. 

Mr. Hutchins’ article will be published in three installments of which this 
is the second. 


HEN capital wins under competition it is because it is more compact, 

W it is highly organized, it operates secretly, under cover. It has 

- accrued vast munitions of material resources and the larger portion 

of the public press is responsive to its desires. It is able to utilize the power- 

ful weapon of propaganda, to exert its subtle influence.upon lawmakers and 

the courts and take any strategic action in the provinces of its dominion 
that an occasion may call for. 

The much advertised conflict of interests between farmer and industrial 
workers is, in the final analysis, fictitious, itis one of the devil’s own falsehoods. 
It appears to exist because of the intervention of the “middleman,” to whose 
immediate, narrow and selfish interest, it often appears desirable to offset the 
forces of agriculture and labor with one another, while he gathers up the 
spoils of the conflict. So long as capital can continue this hocus-pocusing of 
farmer and industrial worker—making them think that they must compete 
against each other, capital may laugh in its sleeve, and continue to garner in 
for its own the fruits of their folly. 

According to the principle of competition, as"commonly practiced in the 
conduct of business affairs, life is a sort of “skin game.” Every man tries to 
outguess and outtrick his fellows, and grab all he can for himself, with small 
regard to the value of goods, services or cash, he may give in exchange. 

In the practical conduct of affairs, to be sure, competition is much 
modified by the spirit of cooperation, or else the world could not go on. Our 
proposition is that affairs up to this time are all too little conducted in ac- 
cordance with this spirit, and that is why we reel today upon the verge of 
calamity, the consequence of conditions growing unendurable. 

As time goes on, let him who persists in the pursuit of selfish, secret, 
tricky, competitive methods, to the exclusion of those finer practices that 
make life bearable, reap the just and logical consequences of his conduct. 
Let him suffer before an awakened and clear-sighted world that opprobrium 
and ostracism to which the sub-conscious mind of all honest men has assigned 
him throughout the ages past. Let us not wait to consign such a creature to the 
limbo of the damned hereafter. But let us confer upon him his just deserts, 
here and now, for his failure to recognize his true duties and acknowledge his 
proper relationships to the social whole upon this earth. 


Because of their great numbers, and because they are so widely scattered 
(233) 
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and in”such exposed positions, the workers on the farms and in the industries 
can succeed only by methods that are fair, open, honest and above board. 
They must unite on the broad, fundamental principle of cooperation, which 
embodies those methods. On such a basis, there is essentially no conflict, 
either, amongst them and all other classes of men. The spirit of coopera- 
tion is necessary, therefore to. quicken us all into that “higher and better 
life” for which all men in their hearts are seeking. Not otherwise does it 
appear that men, and especially those who toil, can ever lift themselves up from 
a condition of perpetually recurring catastrophies and suffering. 

Since it is shown by our analysis, that those who toil with their hands 
must rely upon themselves for their future safety, it is evident that they must 
develop from their own ranks broad-minded and far-seeing leaders; who, 
notwithstanding their natural talents, which might elevate them above their 
fellows in the world of competition, will be willing to forego many material ad- 
vantages for themselves; finding their own deepest satisfaction and reward in 
promoting the growth and efficiency of their unions for the welfare of their 
brother workers. ~ 

Cooperation, if faithfully persisted in, must succeed, for reasons, some 
of which we may briefly review. 

Cooperation implies, first of all, a willingness to work with the other 
fellow, a spirit of “‘live and let live,’’ and a recognition that service to one’s 
fellows is the highest criterion of genuine merit and title to their esteem. 

Cooperation implies enlightenment. It proves that men have found it 
futile and disastrous to go on quarreling and destroying one another, and that 
they must not only become rational and prudent themselves; but must 
unite in the education of all others who have not yet seen the light. Coopera- 
tion develops, then, out of necessity. We enter into it because cooperation 
alone offers any future hope for the producing masses of the people. 

Cooperation as here used is not socialism, particularly socialism of the 
radical sort which has caused the devastation of Russia. This cooperation 
implies holding on to that which is good in the present and moving by evolu- 
tionary process, gradually, but powerfully, forward to better methods and 
conditions in the future. 

Cooperation does not necessarily omit from its ranks any member of 
society; but inevitably it will divide the “sheep from the goats.” 

A better acquaintance with one another in all the walks of life is essen- 
tial to the development of that good faith without which the idea of coopera- 
tion and enduring progress is only a fantastic dream. 

Cooperation implies an increasing development of the broad principles 
of democratic government and their manifestation in economic, relationships. 
Cooperation alone, on the part of all honest, earnest, men will substitute evo- 
lution for recurring revolutions. 

What about productive methods carried on according to the principle of 
cooperation, as compared with those under the principle of competition? 
The difference will be one of results, more tuan methods of work. The differ- 
ence in the results from the operations of production and distribution under 
cooperation and competition will be according to the ultimate ends;sought. 
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The spirit of cooperation regards the welfare of mankind as of the first 
consideration, knowing full well that a strong and happy people guarantee abund- 
ant material prosperity. 

But the spirit of competition inspires the mad struggle for material 
wealth as the ultimate end to be sought. It subordinates the welfare of the 
producers to its primary aims, and those very aims, as we have hitherto 
suggested, must inevitably compass their own defeat through the development 
of conflicts of all sorts, and the loss of all those things for which the competi- 
tive struggle is waged. 

There is a duty, then, resting upon all who believe that man is more 
important than mammon, to spread the gospel of cooperation and unite all 
efforts for the common weal. 

(The third and final installment will be published next month.) 





LIBERTY. 
By Richard Western. 


What, from the dawn of Time, the soul has stirred, 
Resistless as the ocean’s mighty swell? 

What Chant Eternal, ‘spite of hope deferred, 
Has lifted men above the slough of Hell?—LIBERTY! 


Stumbling thro’ ages, Progress fought her way, 

While feudal lords enslaved the Common Herd; 
When baronets and kings o’er all held sway, 

Who uttered first that one immortal Word?—LIBERTY! 


Perhaps some captive, to the galley chained, 

Whose sweating flesh by reddened lash was seared; 
Perchance some hopeless serf was preordained 

To breathe a word by multitudes revered—LIBERTY! 


And’ you, to whom capricious Fate, more kind, 
Has, of her bounty, given that free choice 
Of life with liberty to shape your mind 
To Justice or Oppression, lift your voice—LIBERTY! 


For he who digs your drains and mines your coal, 

Harvests your fields and weaves the cloth you wear; 
Transports you safely to your journey’s goal; 

Like you is Flesh and Blood—why not be Fair?—LIBERTY! 


As Man is indispensible to Man, 
Injustice no long vict’ry ever won! 
Let each, within this life’s brief, mortal span, 
Do only as we all would have it done—LIBERTY! 


Man’s heritage is liberty to live 

And Work and Love and Play, with mind content. 
The fruits of honored labor take and give 

For God and Country, with a Sure intent—LIBERTY! 
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Violence in North Arkansas is not a new development. In April, 1921, leaders 

of striking railroad workers were deported from the town 
a Bist sa aa of Harrison by a mob which there was every reason to be- 
mos lieve was either organized or incited by the Missouri and 

North Arkansas Railroad. Violence has continued more 
or less ever since that period. Instead of accepting the good will of the rail- 
road workers which was at all times available, the railroad apparently has 
been led to believe that its interest lay in alienating that good will and in 
making North Arkansas unsafe for anything even remotely approaching 
the democratic and peaceful operation of industry. 

It is almost impossible not to accept as the logical outcome of this 
policy the riot and the reign of terror which developed during January of 
this year, nearly two years after the original outbreak. 

It is not possible even now to relate the complete story of what has 
been taking place in North Arkansas during the past few weeks. This is 
because the district affected is remote from the usual lines of communication 
and because in general the newspapers of the country appear to have lacked 
in connection with this episode the ingenuity and initiative which they 
display so lavishly when the occasion suits them. Outside of the information 
which has been developed and forced out into the open by the organized 
labor movement, but little has come to public attention. 

As these lines are written (February 15) armed guards, under direction 
of the mob organization, still patrol and control roads leading into Harrison. 
This means that for an entire month at least a portion of the territory through 
which the Missouri and North Arkansas Railroad runs has been under mob 
control. 

About the middle of January a mob composed of approximately 1,000 
persons, under direction of a committee of twelve, took control of the town 
of Harrison and of a half dozen other communities. In fact the mob virtually 
held complete sway over four North Arkansas counties. 

It has not been claimed anywhere that the mob was of spontaneous forma- 
tion. It was so thoroughly organized that it operated in squads, each of which 
was under the control of a captain who reported to the committee of twelve. 

Municipal authorities were either compelled to resign or follow the orders 
of the committee of twelve. Mob tribunals were set up which decreed whether 
men should be indicted or set free. If it was decreed that a man should be 
indicted he was indicted. 

Edward C. Gregor, a former employe of the Missouri and North Arkan- 
sas Railroad, who had for months been employed in another community and 
not on railroad work, was hanged. 

It is evident that in scores of cases men were whipped. Others were 


driven from their homes and were compelled to flee with their families. All 
(237) 
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of this violence was directed against union men. The avowed purpose of 
the mob was to “break the strike.” 

Union men were called before the committee and were asked either to 
foreswear their union membership and to swear loyalty to the committee 
and to the railroad or to leave their homes and the community. 

The thoroughly military manner in which the mob took control and 
patrolled the country is indicated by the fact that those who were ordered 
to leave were given safe conducts to take them through the lines of guards. 

A legislative inquiry which began shortly after the hanging of Gregor 
has substantiated these assertions. 

Much more than this has been established. It was testified for example 
that in one case a young man was tied to a post with barbed wire binding 
his head to the post while he was lashed with a whip by members of the mob 
after having been sentenced by the mob to punishment. 

It was testified that two union men who pleaded guilty to arson in a 
court house surrounded by representatives of the mob did so in order that 
they might gain the security of the state penitentiary and thus save their 
lives. 

The story of the work of the North Arkansas mob is almost unparalleled. 
It is true that in other cases more persons have met death at the hands of 
mobs but it would be difficult to find a case in which mob action had been 
more thoroughly organized, more apparently leng pre-determined, and in 
which mob control covered so great an area of territory. 

Little is to be said for the constituted authorities of the four North 
Arkansas counties and their communities.or for the officials of the state 
of Arkansas. The local authorities apparently were either willing and anxious 
to do as the mob directed or they were intimidated into so doing. If they 
did not acquiesce and would not be compelled they were summarily put 
out of office, as was the case with the town marshall of Harrison who, with 
his wife, hid in his own garret for more than a full day, while members of 
the mob repeatedly went through the house in search of him. 

A month elapsed before the governor of the state sent word to North 
Arkansas to the effect that the government of Arkansas must be a govern- 
ment of law and that “committees” and outside agencies could not be per- 
mitted to exercise the functions of government. 

Thus far apparently the legislative committee inquiring into the North 
Arkansas situation has done its work well. At any rate it appears so at a 
distance. 

All that can be said at this time is that all who believe in government 
by law will wish for the committee the courage to go farward to the only 
logical conclusion of its endeavors. 

We have had a tragic demonstration of rulership by law defying cor- 
poration dictators. Let us now have a demonstration of government by 
law in the interest of justice. 





Charters have been issued from January 1 to and including January 31, 
as follows: 1 federal labor union, 2 central unions, 3 local unions; total, 6. 
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Important testimony as to the value of the eight-hour day has just been given 
by K. R. Kingsbury, president of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California, one of the segments of the “late” oil 
trust “unscrambled” by Judge Landis. Testifying before 
Senator LaFollette’s oil investigation committee Mr. Kingsbury said the 
twelve-hour day had been abandoned in 1917. Concerning the eight-hour day 
he said: “It has been eminently beneficial.’”” Of course what Mr. Kingsbury 
had‘in mind was that the eight-hour day had proven “eminently beneficial” to 
the company. 

He proved the benefit to the company by saying that in the case of drillers, 
although the change added 50 per cent to the total payroll, the average 
cost of drilling decreased during the first six months under the new plan of 
operation. 

If the change has been beneficial to the company that is no more than was 
to have been expected. That it has also been of great benefit to the workers 
can not be gainsaid. Those who formerly worked twelve hours a day now 
work eight hours a day. And this is a measure of freedom greater and more 
important than revolutions were able to achieve in older times. 

Four hours each day that used to belong to the employer now belong 
to the workers. The full meaning of this can scarcely be realized by those 
who have not worked twelve hours a day and who have not experienced the 
exhaustion that goes with it. The twelve-hour day means a life of rotation 
between working, eating and sleeping and an almost complete absence of 
energy or opportunity for anything else. 

A decade ago™there were many employers who not only refused to 
consider the eight-hour day as a practical measure but who refused to ~oncede 
the justice of the eight-hour day even in the abstract. We have reached a 
point where almost no one opposes the eight-hour day as a desirable measure, 
although a few still decline to adopt it in. practice on grounds which they 
hold to be peculiar to their industry. Such a one is Judge Gary, chairman of 
the Finance Committee of the United States Steel Corporation. 

Judge Gary no longer finds himself able to champion the twelve-hour 
day but, as has been recorded in THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, admits 
the ‘‘desirability” of the eight-hour day. The truth about Judge Gary is 
that he knows the twelve-hour day ought to be discarded in the steel in- 
dustry but as chairman of the Finance Committee of the steel trust he can 
not bring himself to do what he knows ought to be done. 

Perhaps the testimony of Mr. Kingsbury and of other large employers 
as to the practical resulés in the direction of economy may assist Mr. Gary 
in clarifying his judgment. : 

The experience of the Ford Motor Company is important because it 
shows the advantages of eight-hour schedules in a plant where operating 
costs are reduced to the lowest possible figure. About six years ago the eight- 
hour day was inaugurated in the plant of the Ford Motor Company. After 
it had been given a thorough demonstration, Mr. Henry Ford had this to 


COME OVER, 
JUDGE GARY 
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Say as to the relative merits of the eight-hour day and the old nine-hour day: 
A certain group of men working nine hours under the old system assembled 750 
radiators. The same group working eight hours under the new plan assembled 1,300 
radiators. A group of men working nine hours under the old plan turned out thirty- 
eight fenders. Under the new, working eight hours, the same men turned out fifty 
fenders. A group of sixty-five men working nine hours under the old system turned out 
800 gas tanks. Under the new, working eight hours, the sixty men turned out 1,200. 
Hours were reduced, wages increased and cost went down. 


Mr. Ford need not be accused of permitting humanitarian projects 
to interfere with production, for in the Ford plant nothing is allowed to 
interfere with production. Perhaps no other American industrial concern 
concentrates so much effort on production or makes production so much 
the all-important result. But Ford has found that the satisfaction of certain 
normal human needs begets production. 

It is interesting also to recall the experience of the Cramp shipyards 
in connection with the shorter workday because Cramp & Sons, while con- 
sistently opposing the enactment of federal legislation providing for the 
eight-hour workday on government work, absolutely demonstrated in their 
own practice the value of the shorter workday. From 1898 until 1905 rep- 
resentatives of Cramp & Sons appeared regularly before congressional 
committees opposing in each Congress the enactment of legislation providing 
for the eight-hour day on government work. The evidence furnished by the 
Cramp shipyards is doubly valuable because it came from an active and 
ardent opponent of the eight-hour day. 

In THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST for November, 1898, there appeared 
the following illuminating exposition of the Cramp shipyard experience as 
developed in the testimony of the man who was then the active head of that 
enterprise: 

Mr. Cramp, of the Cramp shipyards, before the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor, in the hearing on the Eight-Hour Bill, admitted that notwithstanding that 
the workmen in the shipyards of France worked eleven and twelve hours per day, 
and the workmen in the shipyards of the United States nine and ten hours, that while 
French shipbuilders offered to build Russian warships in five years, Mr. Cramp’s 
company agreed to build the vessels in thirty months. Notwithstanding wages are 
higher in the United States than in France, the French shipbuilders wanted more 
money to build the Russian war vessels than the Cramp Company had contracted to 
deliver them for. 

_ Thus, every contention made by labor is fully borne out by one of the largest 
contractors for government work; that the shorter workday affords the opportunity 
to produce the better article, in a shorter time and at a lesser cost than under the longer 
hour labor system. 

Of course, Mr. Cramp had no intention of so thoroughly fortifying the claims which 
labor makes, but he could not forego the opportunity of preclaiming the ability of his 
company and other companies like his to turn out wonderful ships for a less cost and 
in a shorter time than France. In the statement which he makes he unconsciously 
substantiates the claim which organized labor sets forth for the shorter workday, and 
thus effectually effaces every ground for opposition to the more general introduction 
of the eight-hour workday, both for government work and private employment. 


At various legislative hearings the representatives of Cramp & Sons 
were joined by representatives of other corporations, including represen- 
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tatives of the steel industry, in opposing eight-hour legislation. Most of 
those who then opposed the eight-hour day were, like the Cramp shipyards, 
demonstrating the advantage of the nine and ten-hour day over the twelve- 
hour day and most of them have since come to thoroughly understand the 
additional advantage of the eight-hour day. 

Those who have studied the question and who have observed results 
have never been in any doubt about the greater efficiency and economy 
to be achieved through the eight-hour day. Not only is there a greater 
efficiency at work throughout the entire period of the day but there is in- 
evitably a decrease in accidents and a decrease in damage to machinery 
and spoiling of product. Tired workers are certain to become careless, both 
as to their own safety and as to the safety of the tools and materials with 
which they work. It is a matter of absolute record that accidents and damage 
to machinery and product increase rapidly after the eighth hour 
of work. It is impossible to maintain a mental and physical alertness and 
vigor at anything like its normal state after the eighth hour. 

The difference between workers having an eight-hour day and workers 
having a twelve-hour day is the difference between human life and mere 
animal existence. 

To achieve the eight-hour day in industry is to achieve a victory beyond 
price. It is to achieve revolution in the most important aspects of human 
existence. It is to achieve the opportunity to enjoy freedom in a measure 
hitherto undreamed. 

Philosophers of old in all their dreams never imagined a more far- 
reaching change than that achieved by modern workers in reducing the work- 
day from twelve hours to eight hours. 

It must not be forgotten that this change has been brought about by 
the workers themselves. Mr. Kingsbury apparently is under the impression 
that in the case of the Standard Oil Company of California the change was 
due to the benevolence of the corporation. Perhaps there is no harm in his 
enjoyment of the pleasant sensation which he doubtless derives from his 
belief. The fact is, however, that every+step in reducing the number of 
hours in the workday has been achieved by the efforts of the workers them- 
selves in their tireless campaign of education and in their unceasing oppo- 
sition to the long workday. 

The great structure of sentiment and understanding that has been built 
up in favor of the eight-hour day is the result of the efforts of labor. 

Almost uniformly the employers have come to the change with re- 
luctance and where they have come to it they have come either because 
the workers absolutely refused to continue working twelve hours a day or 
because the arguments of the workers convinced them of the justice of the 
change. 

The twelve-hour day in America is almost a relic. Wherever it exists 
it is the outstanding exception looming up as a regrettable reminder of a 
more barbarous age. Head and shoulders above all the other reminders of 
that by-gone day is the United States Steel Corporation. Itis about time 
that corporation, having acknowledged its indefensible position, changed its 
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practice to accord[with modern thought. In doing this the workers would 
not only gain freedom from bondage but the corporation itself would gain in 
more intelligent, more efficient service. There is gain enough for all. 

May the day be hastened when it will be possible to write an unregretting 
epitaph for the last of the twelve-hour workday in America. 





When Ivy L. Lee makes a public address his remarks are interesting, not so 
much because Mr. Lee is making a speech, but because 
byytacee OLD he is not likely to say anything important with which the 
BOARD Pennsylvania Railroad would seriously disagree. Mr. Lee 
is the publicity representative of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Standard Oil, and a considerable number of other great industrial 
and commercial interests. At a recent gathering of the National Republican 
Club in New York this commander-in-chief of big business publicity ex- 
pressed emphatic opposition to the Railroad Labor Board and declared 
that the Board must be put out of business. 
In the course of his remarks Mr. Lee expressed himself as follows: 


The abolition of the Railroad Labor Board must be brought about as a prerequisite 
to a settlement of the problems arising out of the widely divergent aims of the employes 
on the one hand, and the employers and the public on the other. The continuance of 
the class struggle is due in a large measure to the existence of the board. It acts as 
an organ for the perpetuation of dissatisfaction and an incentive to controversy. 

It is not alone the big questions that come before it, but the innumerable little 
complaints that make it a source of discord and strife. At present there are in the 
neighborhood of 12,000 such cases on the board’s docket. . 


What Mr. Lee finds is that the Railroad Labor Board does not work- 
We may safely leave Mr. Lee to speculate on what he regards as the penalty 
for failure of the Railroad Labor Board. His point of immediate importance 
and interest is that the Railroad Labor Board does not work and that some 
plan must be found that does work. 

There may be a difference of opinion as to penalties, but penalties there 
will surely be. It is not so long since the railroads thought that their sal- 
vation would be found in the Railroad Labor Board. The workers were 
wiser—they understood what would develop and for very good reasons. 
The railroads thought that railroad workers would submit to the “decisions” 
of the Railroad Labor Board no matter what those “decisions” might be, 
because the railroads felt that such prestige could be given to the Railroad 
Labor Board that no one would dare go counter to its findings. 

Of course the Railroad Labor Board was given no power to make binding 
decisions and its findings regarding wages and conditions of work have never 
in reality been more than advisory in character. The efforts of the govern- 
ment and of the railroads to create a halo which would look natural when 
suspended over the Railroad Labor Board were a complete failure. 

The workers were not misled as to the functions or power of the Rail- 
road Labor Board but gauged them accurately from the start. They knew 
much more than that. They knew that the machinery of the,Railroad Labor 
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Board was neither logical nor practical and that in actual application it would 
not work for those very good reasons. 

When the great test came and the Railroad Labor Board rendered a 
decision reducing wages, sought to inflict upon the railroad shopmen terms 
and conditions of work which were totally unacceptable and which were 
grievously unjust the contentions of the workers were amply proven. Every 
effort was made to make it appear that the workers in ceasing work in the 
railroad shops were violating what amounted to law and were disobeying 
what amounted to a court mandate, all of which was wholly untrue. 

The railroads did not meet with the expected success in convincing 
the publicfof the falsehood that the striking railroad shopmen [were law 
breakers. The falsehood was too transparent. 

Be that as it may, the important point at this time is that the railroads 
themselves are coming to see that the institution for which they clamored 
so loudly and in which they fancied would lie their salvation is ruinous 
and must be discarded. Perhaps that will assist at least some members of 
Congress to help in hastening the overthrow of the worse than useless Railroad 
Labor Board. 

There is but one thing with which to replace it and that is the natural, 
normal, and rational processes of joint negotiation and agreement between 
organized workers and railroad management. 

It is to the interest of all,{whether employed on railroads or not, to 
assist in hastening the day when the Railroad Labor Board may be placed 
on a museum shelf along with other curiosities of by-gone days. That poor, 
old Railroad Labor Board! Now without a friend, a defender, or even a 
mourner. 





Once again the injunction has justified its critics. Judge Robert Bland, in the 
Circuit Court of Logan County, West Virginia, has issued 
two injunctions restraining the United Mine Workers 
of America from doing anything to unionize or to cause 
to be unionized the non-union miners of that unhappy sec- 
tion of the state which seems not to resent being called the last refuge of anti- 
unionism. The injunction denies to the organized miners the right to seek to 
persuade non-union workers to join voluntarily with their fellows in the effort 
to improve conditions of work and conditions of living. It is impossible to see 
in an injunction‘of this kind anything except a restriction of the constitutional 
guarantees of free speech, free assemblage and free press. 

The attempt to persuade persons to join a union of wage-earners or in any 
other way to alter their views or their conduct must proceed under one or twe 
of those three constitutional guarantees. Persuasion is an appeal to reason. 
It is an appeal to the intelligence. This appeal is usually conveyed through 
the spoken or printed word. To place any restriction upon the use of the 
spoken orJprinted word in the accomplishment of a lawful object is clearly 
to violate the constitutional guarantees. 

It is almost traditional that the Constitution means nothing to the 
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mine owners of West Virginia and there have been many indications that it 
means little less to some of the courts of West Virginia. 

There are in West Virginia only a comparatively few persons who own 
mines. Numerically they are but a small minority. Their economic influence 
is large but the people of West Virginia must some day come to see that the 
narrow selfishness of the mine owners is ruinous when it takes the form of pub- 
lic policy. There must be a moral influence in the state of West Virginia to 
which dictatorship by mine owners is repugnant. There must be an intelli- 
gence in West Virginia which sees the brutality and the unreason and the 
inhumanity of the tactics of the mine owners. This intelligence must per- 
ceive in advance the consequences which inevitably result from private and 
selfish domination of government in any or all of its branches. 

So far as the mine workers are concerned they are literally fighting 
for freedom and for their lives. Non-union conditions in the mining industry 
mean not only low wages, depressing and devitalizing living conditions and 
oppressive and unintelligent restrictions and regulations, but they mean actual 
menace to life. 

It is an interesting coincidence that almost at the hour when the West 
Virginia judge was writing his slave-herding decree an explosion took place 
in a non-union mine in New Mexico, costing the lives of 120 miners. 

The coming of the union has meant the elimination in union-operated 
mines of the conditions responsible for the explosion in New Mexico. 

It is reported that eighty non-union miners joined with fifty non-union 
coal companies in applying for the injunction in Logan County. That is merely 
another way of saying that eighty non-union miners were coerced by fifty 
non-union coal companies into a course of conduct dictated by the coal com- 
panies for their private profit. 

Every man and woman in West Virginia who has any understanding of 
the meaning of free institutions, who has any respect for the Constitution 
or any regard for the rights of man, should rise in indignant protest against 
the autocratic conduct of Judge Bland. 

King John signed the Magna Charta when indignant protest became 
effective through organization. The people of West Virginia can make even a 
West Virginia judge respect the Constitution and restore its guarantees to 
practice if they but have the determination and the courage. 





No enduring friendship can be built on a foundation of misunderstanding 
and no effective cooperation can grow out of misinter- 
pretation. For that reason it is well to take note of a 
recent editorial in the Minnesota Daily Star which assumes 
to be the spokesman of the Farmer-Labor Party in that state. The Star 
commented with approval upon the so called amalgamation movement 
which recently reached its climax in a meeting in Chicago to devise methods 
of “amalgamating” the various organizations engaged in railroad work. 

It has been a long time since anything more farcical than the so-called 
“amalgamation” scheme has come to public notice. It is an effort on the 
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part of self-seekers, combined with destructionists, to disrupt the present 
magnificent railroad organizations in order to carry out a thoroughly im- 
possible scheme. 

The Minnesota Daily Star, however, describes the movement as “a 
purely spontaneous rank and file movement’’ and as undoubtedly “one of 
the most promising movements that has been started in this country to 
make the American trade union movement more effective and more demo- 
cratic.” There is much more to the same effect but the quotations are suffi- 
cient to show the approval of the Minnesota Daily Star of this effort at 
conscious destruction. 

It is not necessary to review the Chicago conference or the so-called 
“amalgamation” scheme because the question has already been discussed 
in THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. The point which it is sought to convey 
at this time is that the Minnesota Daily Star, which pretends to speak for 
the farmers of Minnesota and to the farmers of Minnesota and perhaps 
also the wage earners, is conveying a false impression to both and is giving 
false information and advice to both. 

It is highly desirable that farmers everywhere understand the problems 
of wage earners and that wage earners understand the problems of farmers. 
It is also highly desirable that there be the highest possible degree of co- 
operation between farmers and wage earners. It is no service to either to 
misinterpret the one to the other. Neither is it a service to give false advice 
to either one or the other. If those who pretend to speak for the farmers 
seek also to play into the hands of the enemies of labor they will greatly 
handicap and perhaps endanger the very cooperation and understanding 
which they profess a desire to develop. 

In this particular case the Minnesoia Daily Star has joined hands with a 
movement which is most diligently seeking to destroy the bona fide labor 
movement. It has joined hands with an enemy of the cause of the workers. 
Such conduct should find a rebuke at the hands of farmers and wage earners 
alike. Great good will come of true understanding and of the exchange of 
viewpoints honestly held. Great harm will result from any other course. 

The enemies of labor and of the farmers were doubtless much pleased 
with the expression of the Minnesota Daily Star concerning the union-smashing 
effort in Chicago. It is to be hoped that such exhibitions will not be fre- 
quently encountered. 

The genuine effort put forth by the American Federation of Labor 
for closer unity and cooperation and if practical and possible for amalgamation , 
is well known to the rank and file of the labor movement; but this spurious 
thing called amalgamation put forth by labor's antagonists and there pro- 
fessed friendship for labor, supplies nothing but division, destruction, and 
disintegration. 

Real labor men and real farmers will recognize the true from the false 
and aid in the rational and natural development of the spirit and policies 
pursued by the American trade union movement. 
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Certain editors have made much of the incorporation, ostensibly, by a group 
of wage earners of what is known as the Beech Grove 
Union Corporation at Beech Grove, Indiana. The objects 
of the group of wage earners who are included in the cor- 
poration are set forth in the charter situation and by- 


A BUBBLE 
CALLED A 
CORPORATION 


laws as follows: 

To promote a great efficiency of the individual workman. 

To increase the daily output of the individual. 

To increase the total production of the shop. 

To increase the profits of the employer. 

To establish a flexible plan for determining wages, on a basis which adjust the 
earnings of both the employes and employer to the number of units of output rather than 
length of time worked. 

To increase the individual earnings of employes by first raising the efficiency of the 
whole organization and reducing the production cost per unit of output. 

One enthusiastic editor writes that ‘capital could not propose that 
program to labor but may welcome it from labor,” and also reaches the 
conclusion that ‘‘this is the first admission by labor that wages do not come 
from profits.” 

The comparatively small group of men involved in this corporation 
are not directly in railroad employ. The shop in which they are engaged 
contracts with the railroad for repair work. 

The Beech Grove Union Corporation stands in the same relation to 
the railroad, which in this case is the Big Four, as any other outside contractor. 

It is interesting to recall that the United States Railroad Labor Board 
has decided that this form of contract is a violation of the Transportation 
Act and specific decision in this particular case is looked for at an early date. 

Technically, the difference between the Beech Grove Union Corporation 
and any other corporation which contracts to do railroad repair work is 
merely in the number of those involved in the corporation. In this case, 
however, those who have formed the corporation are undertaking to perform 
the actual work themselves instead of hiring others to perform that work. 

The language of their constitution and by-laws is in reality without 
meaning. 

Examining the whole situation those who are not given to taking too 
much for granted are quite likely to conclude that somewhere in the back- 
ground the hand of the Big Four railroads has been at work. 

So far as the individuals in the Beech Grove Union Corporation are 
concerned as working men they are not going to change their status in life 
for the better by the act of incorporation. As members of the corporation 
they may or may not draw dividends; but as workers they will find them- 
selves involved with the railroad in one way or another over questions that 
always have arisen between employers and employes. By the device of 
incorporation they can not divorce themselves from the problem of terms 
and conditions of employment. 

The trade union offers machinery for the adjustment of such questions 
but the corporation does not. The workers at Beech Grove, providing the 
Railroad Labor Board doesnot’ destroy their scheme, will eventually come 
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face to face with questions involving their earnings in railroad work. As a 
corporation they have divorced themselves from their former associates in 
the railroad unions. Whatever issues may develop they must meet by them- 
selves. The corporation cloak will give them no added strength in disputing 
issues with a railroad. The time is certain to come when such issues will 
arise unless the befuddled workers in this corporation have made up their 
minds to forever accept such terms and conditions of employment as the 
railroad may impose. 

It is true that they are not directly in the employ of the railroad, but 
it is equally true that all of their work comes from the railroad and, that 
being the case, it is the word of the railroad that will count. 

What they have set forth in their charter and in their constitution 
and by-laws is of no meaning. What they have written will not change the 
industry in which they are engaged. What they have done, however, defi- 
nitely isolates them as a small group in a tremendous industry. The corpora- 
tion which they have forsied is a pigmy corporation so situated that it must 
inevitably come into conflict with a giant corporation. No sane person can 
have any doubt as to the outcome. 

Groups of workers from time immemorial have launched schemes of 
one kind or another calculated to solve quickly all of the vexing problems 
of the human race. The tribe of the Utopian has by no means disappeared 
from the face of the earth. Other great schemes of one kind or another 
continue to raise their tiny banners which float for a day and then disappear. 

The practical character of the trade union movement, the soundness 
of its policies and its philosophy, the truth of its principles and the solidarity 
of its structure are proven by its long record of service and achievements 
and by its continuously increasing strength and influence. 

There doubtless will always be those who will go chasing rainbows; 
and there is no need to regret this because it is but one of the expressions 
of the diversity of character found throughout the human race. 

Meanwhile, the great masses who think constructively and who act 
in accordance with proven facts and_sound principles move on, gaining 
each day some improvement for all. 





Legislators are by no means forgetting the question of compulsory labor, 
nor are those most interested in securing such legislation 
forgetting their attention to legislators. It is not likely 
that the autocratic idea of compulsory labor will persist 
forever but while it does persist it must be combatted. There is a certain 
attractiveness about the idea of preventing stoppages of work that at times 
deceives even those who are making a real effort to understand the needs 
of labor but who do not take the time to think the problem through. 

It is undoubtedly because of misunderstanding of its implications that 
the proposal has been made in some cases to compel a period of inquiry 
before a strike may lawfully take place. In one of the western states this has 
been suggested to the state legislature”as_a.measure helpful to labor. Of 
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course nothing could be less helpful to labor than this except some such out- 
right prohibition of strikes as that which is contained in the present Kansas 
Court of Industrial Relations Law. 

So far as this particular iaw is concerned the newly elected governor of 
Kansas has recommended its repeal and undoubtedly will succeed in having 
it removed from the statute books. But little would be gained, however, 
if, for example, such a law as that now existing in Kansas were to be replaced 
by a law modeled after the Colorado Industrial Commission Act which 
requires that a commission of inquiry sit before a strike can take place. 
The whole subject is still one of active interest. 

One of the measures falling in this general class is the Mills bill, officially 
known as H. R. 13522, introduced in the now expiring Congress by a member 
of the New York state delegation. This bill had for its purpose the estab- 
lishment of compulsory arbitration. 

In whatever form the state may intervene to compel workers to remain 
at their tasks the state not only undertakes that which is impossible but 
that which is contrary to the basic principles of American democracy and 
that which if effective in part could only assist in the destruction of the 


spirit of freedom. 

There has been sufficient effort to establish compulsory labor in one 
form or another to indicate to those who still cling to the idea, its utterf 
impracticability and futility. 

Those who have followed developments will recall the New Zealand 

experiment. This is worth citing because the New Zealand case is perhaps 
the most perfect of all. 
; Compulsory arbitration was adopted by law and it was made unlawful 
to strike. For a brief time the awards of the arbitration court were accepted 
because as it happened they were almost uniformly in favor of the workers. 
That is, initial satisfactions are generally found in connection with the estab- 
lishment of compulsory arbitration. 

In due course of time in New Zealand there came an award which was 
absolutely unacceptable to the workers and a strike resulted. This was, 
of course, in defiance of the law but the state soon discovered that there 
was no method by which the law could be enforced. It was possible to put a 
few leaders in prison and it was possible to impose some fines. It was not 
possible, however, to put thousands of men in prison and therefore it was 
not possible to inflict punishment on more than a few of those who violated 
the law. 

The greatest predicament in which the estate found itself, however, 
was in the fact that whether the workers were in prison or out of prison 
the men refused to work, industries were not being operated and therefore 
the real purpose of the law was being defeated. Those who were in prison 
could not work and those who were at liberty remained on strike. For a 
decade the New Zealand?arbitration act has been a dead letter. 

The Australian experience has been similar to the New Zealand ex- 
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perience, although Australia still clings to the idea and makes a pretense of 


enforcement. 

The superiority of direct negotiation between workers and employers 
over the state tribunal is revealed in the most recent figures from Australia 
which cover disputes occurring in the year 1921. In that year there were 
624 industrial disputes in Australia. Of this number, only 167 were settled 
under commonwealth or state industrial acts; 412 were settled by direct 
negotiation between workers and employers; and 65 were settled as the 
result of arbitration voluntarily entered into by the parties involved without 


regard to the provisions of the law. 

Perhaps a statement made by Prime Minister Hughes of Australia in 
March, 1920, sums up as well as any other declaration the Australian ex- 
perience. After almost twenty years of effort to make a success of compulsory 
arbitration, which means compulsory labor, Prime Minister Hughes ex- 
pressed his complete disappointment with the experiment and his complete 
condemnation of the idea in the following language: 

The industrial question, looked at from one point of view is the result of eternal 
conflict between the classes. Looked at from another point of view—and, I believe, 
the, right one—it is the inevitable consequence of modern civilization and modern 
methods of production and distribution. 

I confess that I have no remedy at hand. This House has been a laboratory of in- 
dustrial experiments. I listened to Alfred Deakin introduce the arbitration and concilia- 
tion bill in a most glowing speech, and I feel now as I felt then that along the lines then 
outlined mankind ought to walk, abandoning the crude barbaric methods of industrial 
warfare. Years have passed and this perfect piece of legislation has turned out to be, 
despite every kind of minister in office, the most inefficient and hopelessly futile effort 
to solve the industrial question that ever came out of the laboratory of any industrial 
workshop. Even the president of the court from time to time indulged in gloomy jere- 
miads and had been torn with pangs of despair. 

It is a court the approach to which is marked by barbed-wire entanglements. At 
the very threshold of its portals there is an almost bottomless pit, and those who by 
happy chance found their way into the court wander aimlessly about, and at last come 
out almost without knowing it and saying, ““Where are we?” or “What has happened?” 
It has frequently been necessary to strike in order to get into the court, which was 
designed to prevent industrial strife. Law-abiding unions which had been waiting pa- 
tiently have then been pushed aside, and the others have gone in and come out full 
to repletion. The jurisdiction of the court has been riddled again and again by High Court 
judgment. 


It was in December of the same year that Mr. Dorr E. Felt, then President 
of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, addressing the National Associa- 
tion of Employment Managers, expressed a similar opinion of the Australian 
experiment and a similar condemnation of the principle involved. Upon 


this occasion Mr. Felt said: 

In studying the industrial history of England, I am rather discouraged respecting 
much that is being advocated; for instance, compulsory arbitration. 

I am very well acquainted with Mr. George S. Beeby, Minister of Labor for New 
South Wales, Australia, where labor legislation has been carried further than in any 
other place in the world, involving a complete system of wages, boards and courts for 
the settlement of industrial strife instituted and now in operation since 1901. Mr. Beeby 
is the author of the present law. He tells me that, instead of reducing industrial strife, 
under laws which forbid strik«s, industrial strife and strikes have increased. In fact, 
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the time lost on account of industrial disputes in New South Wales was six times as 
great in 1917 as in 1913. 

In one of our recent bills in Congress, there was a proposition to forbid strikes on 
the part of public employes—in this case railroad employes. I am not in favor of that, 
because the experience with such laws in Europe has been a failure. It is a good deal 
like plugging up a volcano—sooner or later you have an explosion that is greater than 
anything that would have happened had the vent been open all the time. 

After the Black Death—The Great Plague—I think that was in 1347—there was 
a great scarcity of labor, something similar to the present. Laws were passed forbidding 
labor organizations and strikes. The first one was passed in 1351. It didn’t do the work, 
so from time to time more severe laws and penalties were enacted, until they finally 
got to the point where those that struck were worked in chain gangs, and some were 


branded with hot irons. 
I have never found a case where laws forbidding strikes were effective. In the 


early middle ages under conditions of extreme ignorance and serfdom, it seemed to work 
for a time, but in the end it always failed. 


This testimony is by no means complete but it seems needless to accumu. 
late at this time any larger mass of evidence. 

Every effort to impose compulsory labor of which there is any record 
has ended in failure or disaster. Men and women will not remain permanently 
in subjection. Whether the tyranny is political, military or industrial makes 
no difference; the spirit of freedom revolts inevitably against oppression, 
no matter what its source or character. 

It is to be hoped that modern American legislatures and Congresses 
will give more heed to the facts of history and less to the pleadings of em- 
ployers who are purblind except to their own narrow self-interests, in order that 
industrial oppression may be removed from those statute books in which 
it now finds expression and kept from those whose pages are still clean. 





John B. Lennon, for twenty-seven years treasurer of the American Fed- 
deiiiniintiaidiiaiaiiaiies eration of Labor and member of the Executive Coun- 
amen an cil, died at his home in Bloomington, Illinois, on 

January 17. For some time Mr. Lennon had been 
in failing health and, while his death came as a shock to many of his friends, 
those who were most closely associated with him were aware that the end 
was approaching. 

In the labor movement John B. Lennon gave long and faithful service, 
He was for many years the efficient and devoted secretary of the Journeymen 
Tailors’ Union and through all of his active life he was a member of that 
organization. 

Because of his knowledge and ability and his position as a recognized 
leader of the trade-union movement, and upon the recommendation of the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor, Mr. Lennon was 
appointed a member of the United States Commission on Industrial Relations 
appointed by President Wilson in 1912. 

In 1917, following the close of his active service in the labor movement, 
he was appointed a conciliator in the United States Department of Labor 
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under Secretary of Labor William B. Wilson and in that capacity he traveled 
throughout the country adjusting industrial disputes. : 

It is not generally known that Mr. Lennon was named for John Brown 
of Ossawatomie and that the celebrated John Brown was John Brown Lennon’s 
great uncle. 

This heritage was fitting to a man of Mr. Lennon’s character. He was 
a devoted American patriot in the best sense of the word. He believed in 
the fundamental principles upon which the American government and 
American freedom are founded. He was jealeus of American traditions 
and of American liberties and he contributed with all his energy to the 
perpetuation of these things. 

His work in the trade-union movement was marked always by a sincerity 
that was given force by his keen powers of mind and character. He believed 
that the American trade-union movement was sound in principles and policies 
and he served it with unswerving loyalty and devotion. He served humbly 
also, without regard to where the praise or the glory might go. He strived 
for achievement, not for reward. 

Upon being advised of the death of Mr. Lennon a telegraphic expression 
of sympathy was sent by the officers of the American Federation of Labor 
to Mrs. Lennon as follows: 

Wasuincron, D. C., 
January 18, 1923. 
Mrs. Joun B. LENNON, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 

In behalf of the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor and the 
entire labor movement of our ceuntry, we extend to you the sincerest sympathy in the 
loss of your dear husband, John B. Lennon. Mr. Lennon gave to the cause of labor, 
justice, freedom, and humanity the major part of his whole long life. He was an efficient 
and constructive member and secretary of the Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America. 
He served as treasurer of the American Federation of Labor faithfully and well for 
twenty-seven years. In the councils of our movement he gave heart and brain and 
the cause of human progress has lost a devoted servant. His name will live long in the 


memory of man. 
SaMuEL GompsErs, President, 


FRANK Morrison, Secretary, 
American Federation of Labor. 


In addition to this President Gompers and Secretary Morrison requested 
the Trades and Labor Assembly of Bloomington to appoint a committee 
to represent the American Federation of Labor at the funeral services. It 
was also ordered that a memorial wreath be placed upon the casket in behalf 
of the American Federation of Labor. These requests were carried out 
by the Bloomington Trades and Labor Assembly with which Mr. Lennon 
had been identified through so many years of his life. 

Thus has passed another of the great pioneers of the American trade- 
union movement. His contribution of great effort, constructive thought and 
tireless, unselfish service constitutes an honorable and enduring monument. 





Happiness comes from striving, doing, loving, achieving, conquering 
always something positive and forceful.—David Starr Jordan. 
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Organization of banks under the leadership of trade unions has given the 

defenders of high finance an opportunity to launch a new 
ae variety of propaganda intended to discredit the trade-union 
NO SOLUTION movement. Comment of a similar character has been so 

widespread as to indicate clearly some central source of 
inspiration. We are told that the workers are joining hands with the hated 
capitalists, that labor and capital are pooling their resources and going arm 
in arm down the same road toward perpetual contentment. It appears 
that Utopia is just over the hill. 

The National Industrial Conference Board, an organization which seeks 
to enshrine the “‘open shop” in the hearts of all stalwart employers, discourses 
as follows in a public statement: 

Trade-union banks are increasing in number. They are hailed as stalwart helpers 
in securing labor’s longtime aspirations. In fact, the old-time banker and the full- 
time boilermaker can now walk arm in arm without fear of criticism. They have become 
members of a “‘union’’ which sees no necessity for the closed-shop principle. 

The National Industrial Conference Board finds that “this better 
understanding” was developed largely because “big business concerns 
‘ have established savings organizations for the benefit of their em- 
ployes.”’ It continues to proclaim that ‘these savings organizations, run on 
banking principles, have won the support and respect of wage earners. Labor 
has learned that the banking business does not call for the exploitation of 
industrial workers—that the dollar engaged in legitimate occupation in the 
financial field is entitled to profit.” 

Many editorials have been written expounding the beneficent effects 
of labor’s entrance into the banking field. 

The purchase of a substantial interest in the Empire Trust Company 
by the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers was the occasion for much 
editorial comment. The announcement that the engineers were also to open 
in New York a bank owned by the organization, and the further announcement 
that the labor organizations of New York were organizing a banking institu- 
tion stimulated public interest. This was followed by the announcement that 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers are raising a half million dollars 
for the purpose of starting a bank. This announcement, together with the 
announcement that six unions of dressmakers had levied an assessment 
upon themselves for the purpose of financing a strike led the New York World 
to make the following comment: 

These two pieces of news represent the two contrasting tendencies in the American 

labor world. One is the old policy of fighting the employer by stopping production. 
The other is a new policy of competing with him by the control of capital. The strike 


is the foundation of the conservative American labor union. The cooperative bank 
may very well become the foundation of the progressive American labor union. 


The World feels also that more advanced unions have begun to ques- 
tion the fundamental principles of old-fashioned trade unionisms. The World 
says that these “advanced unions” examined the situation and discovered 
that it was not true that the employers owned all the “capital” and the em- 
ployes owned only their labor. They discovered, according to The World, that 
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the workers owned much capital but that it was on deposit in banks controlled 
by somebody else. Thus the simple solution became merely a matter of 
organizing banks so that the workers might control their own capital. The 
situation is worth discussion. 

There are in existence few if any really cooperative banks. About the 
best that can be done at present by banks which are under the control of 
workers is to eliminate some of the more outstanding evils of the banking 
business. For example, the collection of usurious interest can be discontinued. 
The levying of inexcusably high premiums for financial accommodation 
can also be stopped. Profits can be distributed to a considerable extent to 
depositors. There can be a more just discrimination in the matter of making 
loans. Where loans are made to industrial corporations they can be made 
without the attaching of improper conditions which restrict the policies 
of the industrial organization in such things as the matter of employment. 

So far as any fundamental change in the modern industrial world is con- 
cerned the wage-earners need not look for reconstruction or reconstitution 
through the establishment of labor banks and particularly through the estab- 
lishment of labor banks under existing law. Labor banks, like all other banks, 
must conform to banking laws and the banking laws themselves constitute 
an insuperable bar to any but the most modest and limited reforms. 

Groups directly engaged in the operation of banks may bring to them- 
selves some small benefits through division of the profits which arise from 
banking. It must be clearly remembered, however, that unless labor banks 
are conducted in accordance with profit-making policies there will be nq 
profits even for those who own the stock in such banks, to say nothing of the 
depositors. 

There is much argument for the establishment of banks such as those 
that have been organized recently, even though the principles of true coopera- 
tion can not yet be adopted. Those who have been instrumental in the or- 
ganizing of banks have made no claims to having discovered the road to 
Utopia. These claims have been put forth by the propagandists of reaction, 
seizing upon a legitimate activity in order to discolor the facts and deceive 
the workers. 

Let those who desire engage in any legitimate activity that will relieve 
them from a measure of exploitation and give them a larger share of the eco- 
nomic wealth that they help to produce. Let no one be deluded, however, 
into the belief that a road has been discovered which leads away from all the 
struggles and disappointments and sorrows of life as we know it today. Let 
no one believe either that the establishment of banks by organizations of 
workers represents a new, a “contrasting tendency in the American labor 
world.” Let no one be deceived into the foolish conclusion that the establish- 
ment of banks represents “‘a new policy of competing with him (the capitalist) 
by the control of capital.” 

There is no such thing in the United States as what the New York 
World calls “‘old-fashioned trade unionism.” Nor is there any record of a dis- 
covery by “progressive labor leaders’’ that the strike is “becoming increas- 
ingly intolerable.” When newspapers bring to the subject intelligent thought 
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all will be glad to read. What the New York World seeks to do, however, 
is to contribute something that looks like intelligent thought but which is in 
reality a very poor argument for the most reactionary policy now manifest in 
the industrial world. 

Looking backward from the pedestal upon which it places the group of 
labor banks The World finds that “‘progressive labor leaders” saw that ‘‘the 
public-at-large were growing impatient as they watched courts and legisla- 
tures and executives whittle away at the right to strike. They saw them- 
selves coming into a time when they might have to choose between abandon- 
ing the strike altogether and striking against the whole force and authority 
of the government.” What really interests The World is not the salvation 
of the wage-earners but the protection of employers who can comprehend 
no more intelligent way of conducting industry than to operate it on a basis 
which breeds and compels strikes. 

Working people are not organizing banks for the purpose of making 
strikes impossible because they know that no such thing can happen. Neither 
are the leaders of the trade-union movement rushing into the banking busi- 
ness because the strike is ‘becoming increasingly intolerable.” They under- 
stand thoroughly the character and meaning of the strike and its terrible 
cost to wage-earners. They understand equally the greater terrible cost of 
not striking and of continuing in submission to the arbitrary demands and 
impositions of reactionary and unintelligent employers. 

The necessity for the strike will cease when there are no longer conditions 


imposed upon wage-earners against their will and to which they can not 
agree. 





Mr. James A. Emery, better known as “Jim Emery,” counsel for the National 
ite it saatactaaten Association of Manufacturers, addressing a meeting of 
siniin chamaneneer the National Republican Club in New York City, 
EMERY gave expression to what doubtless is the desire of a 

great many of the employers in respect to immigration. 
Of course the attitude of the National Association of Manufacturers toward 
labor is well known. It is"not even necessary to recall the disclosures of the 
famous Mulhall investigation because the National Association of Manu- 
facturers has no more kindly feeling for labor now than it had during the 
days of that unsavory expose. . 

What Mr. Emery proposed was more reactionary than the proposals 
which most spokesmen for employers have been willing to make publicily. 
He proposed a return to the contract system of importing workers from other 
countries. ' 

It was through the energetic activities of American organized labor 
that the contract system of immigration was made unlawful. 

At the meeting in New York, Mr. Emery urged legislation to permit 
American employers to seek in foreign countries for the kind of workers 
they want and to make contracts with these workers for work in the United 
States. He also urged that there be executive discretion so that from time 
to time the three per cent quota law might be set aside. 
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In the course of his address Mr. Emery outlined his position in the 


following language: 

If our increasing need of labor becomes constantly more aggravated, how shall 
the situation be met unless administrative authority is authorized, upon demonstration 
of an existing need of a particular type of labor, to permit contract with and admission 
of it in terms that meet the condition? 

Such a proposal means no flood of immigration, for the key of the gate is in the 
hands of immigration authority. Not only that, but permission to contract limits the 
flow of immigration, not only in number, but directs it to the point of requirement. If 
Congress permits ne modification of the present inflexible act, then no remedy can be 
provided, however serious the economic necessity becomes. If the shortage of rough labor 
is intensified, it necessarily means, as is already demonstrated in many industries, the 
lessened employment of skilled labor, which can not perform its operations until the 
preliminary work of unskilled labor is done. It may mean likewise the steady rise in basic 
prices. It will inevitably mean that censtruction, improvement in transportation and 
industrial expansion will be seriously curtailed. 

The spokesman for the National Association of Manufacturers was careful 
to lay emphasis upon the executive and administrative safeguards under 
which his contract plan would operate. The fact is that there are no execu- 
tive or administrative safeguards which could justify a return to the con- 
tract system. The contract system is in every respect vicious and unjust 
and none except those whose only outlook in life is the making of profits 
can find a reason for its return. 

To bring workers into the United States under contract simply means 
that American employers would go into other countries seeking those who 
are the most bitterly exploited, the most down-trodden, the most hopeless, 
and the least fitted or inclined to resist injustice. With these, who are nearest 
the point of desperation and most without resistance power, American cor- 
porations would make contracts. These contracts would call for a given 
period of labor at a given rate. No matter hew disappointed the workers 
might be after their arrival in this country, no matter how unjust or inade- 
quate the terms provided for ia the contract might be there would be no 
recourse, because the courts would sustain the contracts. 

The contract method is one that has been used by unprincipled employers 
throughout the world. It is an old device for riveting chains of bondage upon 
the workers. The employers who are members of the National Association 
of Manufacturers could bring forth no more disreputable scheme than this. 

No legislature which has any respect for human freedom, any under- 
standing of American traditions or any concern as to the standing of American 
institutions before the bar of world opinion will give heed to the outrageous 
proposal brought forward by the representative of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. 

The difficulty with American employers today is not that there is an 
insufficient supply of labor in the United States; it is that American workers 
are unwilling to accept the terms and conditions of employment which 
certain employers offer. There are more than enough men and women in 
America to do the work that is required. There are enough men and women 
in the United States to do a great deal more work than is now required. 
It is fortunate for America that American workers will not accept 
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whatever terms and conditions employers may see fit to impose. It would 
be unfortunate in the extreme if Congress were to yield to the demands of 
employers for an increased supply of workers from other countries who may 
be brought here out of a background and out of conditions which have 
rendered them practically incapable of resistance to injustice. 

The intelligent course for employers to pursue is to develop methods 
and machinery and to create employment policies that will result in 
the required volume of production at a wage commensurate with American 
standards and American requirements. It can be done. It is being done 
by progressive employers. It is not being done by those employers who 
look upon the workers as so many slaves or as so many units of labor power. 

The proposal to revert to the barbarous contract practice is unworthy 
of decent American employers. It is unworthy of American traditions. 
It is unworthy of American democracy. It is unworthy of the consideration 
of any American legislative body. It is only worthy of an unsavory Emery. 

And then, think of the idea of opening the gates fora larger entry of 
foreign immigration laborers, into the United States when the Secretary of 
the Department of Labor, the man best qualified to know the industrial con- 
ditions, recently declared that there are now over two and one-half millions 
of workmen in the United States unemployed; the injustices not only to the 
workers now in our country but to the laborers who would be imported into 
the United States. 

It is to be hoped that the Congress of the United States will not yield 
to any demand which has as its purpose a weakening of the present immi- 
gration law. America should not be permitted to become in any sense a 
land to which serfs and slaves may be brought. It should be, as it is, a land 
to which future Americans may come. 





In the issue of The Nation for January 31, there was printed a letter signed 

by a lieutenant of the Army Intelligence Service at 
— ten Vancouver Barracks, Washington. That letter referred 
HUNTER to the American Federation of Labor as an organiza- 

tion which the Intelligence Service was interested in 
watching as a potential enemy of the government. The letter was furnished 
to The Nation by a correspondent who said that it has been “‘sent out to a 
number of law-enforcing officials of the city of Portland (Oregon)” and 
. to “every law-enforcing official of this State.” The letter as reprinted in 


The Nation follows: 
(Confidential Copy) 
HEADQUARTERS 
VANCOUVER BARRACKS, WASHINGTON 
OFFICE OF THE INTELLIGENCE OFFICER 
OcTOBER 16, 1922. 
Dear Sir: The Intelligence Service of the Army has for its primary purpose the sur- 
veillance of all organizations or elements hostile or potentially hostile to the government 
of this country, or who seek to overthrow the government by violence. 
Among organizations falling under the above head are radical groups, as the I. W. W., 
World War Veterans, Union of Russian Workers, Communist Party, Communist Labor 
Party, One Big Union, Workers International Industrial Union, Anarchists and Bolsheviki 
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and such semi-radical organizations as the Socialists, Nonpartisan League, Big Four 
Brotherhoods, and American Federation of Labor. 

Not only are we interested in these organizations because they have as their object 
the overthrow of the government, but also because they attempt to undermine and sub- 
vert the loyalty of our soldiers. 

With the few scattered military posts in this part of the country, it is obviously im- 
possible to cover all points as thoroughly as they should be, hence it is necessary in many 
cases to trust to the cooperation of law-enforcement officers whose duties and whose 
knowledge of a particular locality gives them a thorough insight into such matters. 

It is requested that you inform this office as to any of the aforementioned or other 
radical organizations coming to your attention under such headings as (a) location of 
headquarters, (b) names of leaders, (c) strength of organization, (d) activities of the or- 
ganization, (e) strikes and methods of carrying on same, and (f) attitude of members. We 
will be glad to receive copies of pamphlets, handbills, or other radical propaganda spread 
in your vicinity. 

If from time to time you will keep me posted as to conditions in your vicinity, 
such cooperation on the part of yourself and your subordinates as the press of your duties 
permits will be greatly appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

W. D. Lone, 
Ist Lreutenant, 7th U. S. Infantry, 
Intelligence Officer. 


The editors of The Nation requested the President of the American 
Federation of Labor for an opinion of the letter and of the policy indicated 
by the letter signed by Lieutenant Long. The President of the American 
Federation of Labor wrote a letter to the Secretary of War to make inquiry 
but before this letter could be mailed a communication was received in 
relation to the subject from the Secretary of War. Inasmuch as it makes 
clear the policy of the War Department it will be of general interest. The 


Secretary’s letter follows: 


In reply refer to 
G-2/271-A-9 
War DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON 
JANUARY 30, 1923 
* Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, The American Federation of Labor, 
901 Massachusetts Avenue Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. GompErs: It was recently brought to my attention that a young Intelli- 
gence Officer at Vancouver Barracks, Washington, had sent out a circular letter to law 
enforcement officials in the vicinity of that post. In this letter it is intimated that the 
Intelligence Service of the Army is interested in the American Federation of Labor 
as an element potentially hostile to the goverument of this country. I have since learned 
that this letter has been printed on page 122 of The Natton of January 31, 1923. 

The Military Intelligence Division does not conduct in time of peace any investiga- 
tions of the nature indicated by the above mentioned officer. I am sure you will agree 
with me that the utterly ridiculous assertion that the American Federation of Labor should 
be considered as an organization having as its object the overthrow of the government, 
should not even be accorded the dignity of a denial. I have directed a thorough investiga- 
tion of this matter and propose to apply such corrective and disciplinary measures as may 
prove to be merited. 

I sincerely regret this incident and hope that you will attach to it only the impor- 
tance which should be given to the thoughtless and immature action of a young man 
whose enthusiasm has completely dwarfed his judgment and discretion. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Joun W. WEEKs, 
Secretary of War. 


The President of the American Federation of Labor wrote to the editors 
of The Nation quoting in full the above letter from the Secretary of War 
and stating that so far as the American Federation of Labor is concerned, 
it was accepted as a complete and satisfactory explanation of the situation. 





Labor In Central Europe 





Trade-Union Development in the Countries of the Former 
Austrian-Hungarian Monarchy 


EVERAL highly interesting points will be noted in the following article 

by Mr. Krause, from whose pen the American Federationist has pub- 
lished a number of contributions during the past year. 

, It will be noted particularly that the workers of Central Europe have been 
driven to a point of desperation unknown in the United States; and this ap- 
parently has led them to adopt measures which, to the American mind, seem 
ineffective. 

These European workers, in dire poverty and in desperate straits, turn to 
state measures, including siate regulation of wages to accord with changing 
prices, arbitration and social insurance. The heritage of socialist doctrine aiso 
turns the eyes of the workers, even today, toward political remedies for economic 
ills. It must be remembered that Marxian socialism preceded trade union or- 
ganization in practically all of Centrat Europe. 

There will be those who will seek to draw a lesson from the prevalence of the 
practice of leaning on the slate, or attempting to, at any rate. It will be well, 
however, to refrain from regarding European tactics as anything more than the 
expedients of a people driven to desperation until there is some evidence that an 
effect is being secured. 

It wilt be noted that Mr. Krause points to bolshevist destruction of trade 
unions in Hungary by the use of precisely the tactics adopted by the followers 
of Lenine in the United States. Here is a definite statement of results which may 
well be observed as an object lesson.—Eptror. 

By L. Krause 
(Special Correspondence to the American Federationist) 


LEIPz1G, GERMANY, December, 1922. 


N AUSTRIA the effects of the war are still felt more keenly than ever. 
The movement for higher wages has been in the foreground and fre- 
quently the trade unions have been forced to intervene in order to ensure 

sliding scales for wages corresponding to the increasing dearth. The activity 
of these unions with regard to social-political legislation also has been more 
lively. More than before stipulations of a social-political character have been 
added to the collective contracts, and the trade unions always endeavor 
to develop social politics in these contracts reaching beyond the existing 
laws. 

Of the new social laws the one referring to employes is particularly worth 
mentioning. It provides a greater protection for this group of workers, as 
also the trade-inspector law which enlarges the powers of these controlling 
organs considerably, at the same time claiming the cooperation of the work- 
men’s committees, though in a limited measure. 

The social insurance laws have been improved in many respects and 
the latest development in the insurance line, children’s insurance, was or- 


ganized at the beginning of 1922 as an entirely new law in Europe. After 
(258) 
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many difficulties had been overcome agricultural laborers were included 
under social insurance. Often the trade unions have been obliged to occupy 
themselves with the questions of unemployment. 

Great progress has also to be noted in Austria in the system of family 
allocations. The law of December 21, 1921, stipulates that, instead of the 
allowances for livelihood granted up till then by the state, the employer 
pays extra allowances of wages and salaries in proportion to the rise of the 
prices of bread, both for the workman himself, his unemployed wife, aud for 
other unemployed members of his family, who keep the household, as also 
for every child under fourteen years of age. 

The relations between the trade unions and the workmen’s committees 
seem to be favorable in general, whereas those between the latter and the 
employers are apparently very bad, as it appears from the following com- 
munications contained in the business report of the free (socialistic) trade 
unions for 1921: “It was only owing to the efforts and the accomplishment of 
their duties by the workmen’s committees that the trade unions could comply 
with their tasks. They did their best to take every advantage of their sphere of 
action regardless of the calumnies and insults by the employers. The work- 
men’s committees have become an indispensable weapon for the trade 
unions in their daily little war; indeed, they are of greatest importance for 
the proletariat in their striving for a better future. At home and even abroad 
a general drive is going on against the workmen’s committees. They are 
reproached with incapacity, incitement, and accused of being the cause of 
the existing deplorable economic conditions. The quarrels between employers 
and workmen’s committees before the courts of arbitration have increased.” 

The industrial crisis compels thousands of workmen to take involuntary 
holidays and the struggle of the trade unions for their support becomes more 
and more difficult. There were 49,000 strikers in the first half year 1922 and 
778,000 days without work. 

As to number, the free (socialistic) trade unions are by far the strongest 
in Austria. Whilst in most other countries the socialistic movement of the 
working people has passed its culminating point, it has grown more intense 
in Austria, as will be seen from the business report of the socialistic trade 
unions. At the end of 1921 the total number amounted to 1,079,777 against 
900,820 and 772,146 respectively in the two preceding years, including 
261,540 women members. The great increase of the latter is no doubt due 
to the fact that, on account of the difficult economic situation in Austria 
more and more women are obliged to earn their livelihood. 

Despite the outside success of the trade unions and their growing in- 
fluence, the economic situation of the Austtian working people has become 
more and more unfavorable, it might in general be much more unfavorable 
than that of the German working people. 

In Hungary the situation of the trade unions has been difficult ever since 
the collapse of bolshevism. In the course of 1921 (under the bolshevist 
regime.—Ed.) a number of trade unions were dissolved by order of the 
authorities. In many small towns and communities the formation of trade 
unions was prohibited. At the end of 1921 the total number of organized 
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workmen amounted to 342,000, 152,000 of whom belonged to free trade unions. 

The number of strikers was 42,000 in the first half year 1922; there were 
690,000 strike days. In the spring of 1922 the president of the Hungarian 
ministry invited the trade unions to discuss matters with him. These negotia- 
tions did not lead to any perfect agreement, but at any rate the government 
promised to allow a greater freedom of movement in the following points: 
The trade unions need only give notice of their meetings without being 
compelled to secure any permission. All parties may hold political meetings 
under equal conditions. Trade unions are allowed to form local groups. The 
confiscated premises of these unions shall be given back. There is no military 
control of the miners any more. The amnesty shall be general for all political 
criminals sentenced to five years prison or less. The sentence of those con- 
demned to a greater punishment will be reconsidered separately. The police 
supervision and compulsory registering shall be abrogated and the govern- 
ment will further the regulation of collective contracts and, if necessary, 
create courts of arbitration similar to those abroad. 

In Czecho-Slovakia the working people suffer under a grave economic 
crisis. There are stoppages of work and dismissals of workmen in all indus- 
tries. The demands of the trade unions aim at a change of the economic 
and commercial policy, reduction of unemployment by furthering the build- 
ing of houses, allowance of the collateral right of decision for workmen in 
locking up factories, better support of the unemployed, etc. Despite all efforts 
made by the trade unions, social legislation has, in general, not yet advanced 
so far as in Austria and Germany. 

There are two million organized workmen in Czecho-Slovakia. In the 
Czecho-Slovakian trade unions a split took place in August, 1922. The 
communists, who had the majority, took the decision to stop paying con- 
tributions to the Czecho-Slovakian trade unions. Those unions intend found- 
ing a union of the associations belonging to the Moscow international. Of 
late the communists have also been trying to split the German trade unions 
in Czecho-Slovakia by organizing the struggle with more zeal than hereto- 
fore and by endeavoring to tear entire local associations from the German 
trade unions. The leading union in this struggle is the Czecho-Slovakian 
union of the workmen of the chemical industry which was also joined by the 
communistic textile workers. The split of the trade unions was not unexpected. 
It had been prepared by the communists by several years’ work. The com- 
munistic party in Czecho-Slovakia had installed an office of its own and pub- 
lished a paper of its own. By these means furnished by the party the de- 
struction of the trade unions was systematically carried through. 

The least advanced, comparatively, is the trade-union movement in 
Jugo-Slavia. ‘There are only 250,000 organized workmen. Nevertheless 
the trade unions have also had some success there, especially in obtaining 
the law for the protection of work (of June 14, 1922). It is divided into eight 
parts. Some stipulations may be of general interest: Eight hours’ work is a 
day in industry and mining. This working time may be extenied by one 
hour a day on condition that four-fifths of the workmen make of their own 
accoid an agreement with the employer by ballot. However, such an agree- 
ment can only be made for three months and renewed afterwards. At work- 
ing places which do not belong to industry and mining, the working time 
varies between eight and ten hours, according to the nature of the work. 
If for certain daysof the week the working time is shortened by collective 
contracts it may, by way of compensation, be lengthened for other days. 





Book Reviews 


LABOR AND POLITICS, By Mollie Ray Carroll* 
Reviewed by William English Walling. 


HE ‘“‘intellectuals,” or “‘intelligenzia,” have never secured the same 
T controlling influence over the American labor movement that they 

have in Europe, but they are not contented to remain on the outside. 
There is a ceaseless campaign in the newspapers and the magazines, the 
colleges and the churches, in books and articles, to compel organized labor 
to take their advice and follow their leadership. 

Twenty years ago there were scarcely a dozen books of any importance 
on the labor movement. Now the works of more or less academic standing 
are to be numbered by the hundreds. Every college and nearly every de- 
partment of sociology, politics or economics, has its ‘authoritative’ work 
on some aspect of the organized labor movement. These works usually bring 
out information of more or less value and put it in a more utilizable form: 
As a rule, also, they are more or less sympathetic—or at least claim to be 
more or less sympathetic—with organized labor. So far, so good. But only 
a very small minority of these writers are willing to stop at this point. (All 
honor to these few!) Almost invariably they lay down the law to the labor 
movement. Unwilling to restrict themselves to the confines of their par- 
ticular investigation, where they may really have something to say, they 
pass on to generalizations that cover the entire labor problem and apply 
their supposedly vast knowledge and superior intellectual grasp to every 
immediate and practical problem confronting the movement. They are 
undoubtedly influenced by the fact that in many countries of Europe the 
“intellectuals” are directing not only the literature of the labor movement, 
but its political activities and, sometimes, even some of its economic activi- 
ties. In a word, they aspire, practically, to replace the elected leaders of 
the movement and to substitute for the philosophy and policies that have 
been envolved by millions of intelligent men throughout _a period of more 
than a half a century, their own particular brand of politics and philosophy, 
usually imported from Europe, or derived from some academic or revolu- 
tionary theory. 

Since the rapid rise to political power of several of the European labor 
movements, the American intelligenzia has given much attention to 
the theme of “labor and politics’ and there is now ptiblished a book under 
this title which summarizes their position. It is typical of the entire in- 
telligenzia—or, at least, of the aggressive majority—and of their attitude 
to American organized labor, and is worthy of all attention. 

The author is concerned mainly with the endeavor to prove that the 
policy of the American Federation of Labor with regard to legislation and 
politics has been ‘‘negative rather than constructive.” But at the very 
outset she lets the cat out of the bag and exposes the real motives that lead 
her and so many others to this amazing accusation against the intelligence 


(*Hart, Schaffner and Marx Prize Essays in Economics, Houghton, Mifflin Co.) 
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of American labor. The American Federation of Labor, they say, has not 
permitted the intelligenzia to have a die influence: 
Aloofness on the part of laber has made difficult the path of some who have been 
sincerely interested in the problems which the worker faces, and who have not assumed 
an attitude of philanthropy or of superiority toward labor. 


From this coldness to the brain workers, it appears, the Federation 
has passed to a coldness to brain work, “‘a negative attitude toward economic 
and social theorists, toward research, and toward higher education generally.” 

Of course the records of the American labor movement prove abund- 
antly that this accusation is absolutelyJwithout foundation—and a good 
sized volume could eas easily | be filled with the evidence. But we are not criti- 
cizing or defending the Federation here. On this occasion the intelligenzia 
and not the Federation is on trial. It is the intelligenzia—or its aggressive 
wing—which is on the witness stand. 

Precisely what is it in the attitude of American labor towards these self- 
constituted intellectual advisers that is complained of? The author of the 
present volume clearly recognizes just what the source of friction is, for she 
aptly quotes THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST to the effect that labor has 
refused “the kind of cooperation these persons have offered.” 

The self-confidence and sense of superiority of these half-informed and 
inexperienced bookmen and bookwomen is well exemplified in the author's 
characterization of the non-partisan political policy of the Federation: 

Mere cynicism, which accepts the present situation without trying to change it 

fundamentally, which seeks simply to secure the appointment of friends who will em- 
ploy the same tactics against other groups that, it is alleged, have been employed against 
labor. 





Such passages clearly enough indicate animus—whether of a high- 
minded origin or due to the selfish desire of writers to attract attention 
is a question that must be decided separately for each individual author. 

Not only do these writers almost invariably betray their original animus, 
but they habitually disclose some philosophy or other that is wholly repug- 
nant to organized labor. The writer under consideration says: “The need 
is for a positive conception of the state which will see labor organizations 
as one of the many types of groups functioning socially.” It is indeed a humble 
role to which labor is here assigned. Labor is not to be one of several groups 
functioning socially, but one of’many. The prevailing labor view is that 
it is the principal group functioning socially, or at least one of two or three 
great groups. 

The intelligenzia, or the aggressive faction which has successfully 
usurped the right to speak in its name, is habitually hostile, not only to the 
philosophy of organized labor, but to its very reason for existence. The 
strike is habitually outlawed, and our present writer says: 

The strike is a form of violence which is not a “highly civilized method’’ of pro- 
testing against a wrong, but which is symptomatic ef the failure of our present economic 
system. . . . The attitude on the part of both the employer and the worker in a 
strike is more nearly expressed in the statement, oft repeated during such controversies, 
“The public be damned.” 
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Is it conceivable that people holding these views could comprehend or 
be just to labor? Yet such writers are almost monopolizing the field of 
books and articles on the labor movement and what makes this particularly 
dangerous and damaging to organized labor is that they invariably profess 
to be friendly. And, most alarming of all, they are often sincere about this, 
and actually do think they are fair. They even claim to be more than fair; 
they are ‘‘scientific.” They go to the very bottom of the subject! They have 
said the last word. They set themselves up as being even without any taint 
of “philanthropy or superiority!’ Yet almost without exception they 
know almost nothing whatever of the movement from the inside and can 
not claim even the slightest experience in its practical working. Indeed, 
the most outspoken antagonists to the aspirations of organized labor employ 
the same language in regard to a strike as this author whose “intellect” 
would aim to become the guide and saviour of labor. 

So much for their moral attitude. Such an attitude inevitably leads 
to crude misstatements of fact and intellectual errors of every description. 
The present author says, for example, that “the American Federation of 
Labor fears that state measures to prevent unemployment may mean stronger 
state control over the workers’ actions.”” Yet it is admitted on another page 
(p. 112) that the Federation does call for governmental intervention to deal 
with unemployment. The writer, apparently, is so prepossessed by one remedy 
for unemployment—state insurance—now relegated to an entirely secondary 
position even by the British Labor Party, that she regards the Federation’s 
failure to endorse that measure as meaning that it is unsympathetic with 
state measures generally! She does not mention, nor give any attention 
whatever, to the elaborate program for dealing with unemployment pre- 
sented by the President of the American Federation of Labor over a year 
ago and endorsed by the Cincinnati convention! 

In fact the sins of omission of the “‘intellectual’’ critics of labor are always 
far worse than their sins of commission. The author of ‘Labor and Politics’ is 
typical. She scarcely mentions any of the new policies developed by Labor 
since the war, beginning with the Reconstruction Program of June, 1919, 
and steadily developing through the Bill of Grievances of December, 1919’ 
the Special Conference of February, 1920, and the Montreal, Denver and 
Cincinnati Conventions. Discussion of all these new policies and new develop- 
ments is either inadequate or wholly lacking. This applies to Labor’s views not 
only as to such a fundamental matter as unemployment, but as to housing, 
the high cost of living, taxation, credit, shipping, public utilities and all ques- 
tions of this broader character. The only adequate discussion is of such 
questions as are embraced under the head of “‘labor legislation.”” This is the 
only field in which, many intellectuals believe, labor has any right to play a 
leading part—which does not prevent these same"intellectuals from accusing 
labor of neglecting the larger social problems! 

The intellectuals can be relied upon, always, for bringing together a large 
amount of printed material, but when some of the most vital documents 
are left out and when there is no grasp of underlying policies, or the reasons 
for such policies, and no sympathy with them, such a collection of printed 
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matter becomes dead and useless—even worse, it becomes radically misleading, 
however great the industry and conscientiousness with which it is assembled. 

Here is another example. At the time of the populist movement a 
quarter of a century ago, the Federation took a stand in favor of bimetallism. 
In endeavoring to prove the accusation that the Federation is only fitfully 
concerned with general social problems, the author says: 

Typical of the sort of discussion that is violent and heated for a time and then 
is forgotten was the controversy over bimetallism in which the Federation approved of 
the double standard during theJsixteen to one debates in the nineties. 

This is a typical half-truth. The other half of the truth is that the 
entire nation was engaged in a violent and heated discussion of bimetallism 
which was soon forgotten. It may also be remarked that it is scarcely fair to 
judge the full grown Federation of today by the half grown Federation of the 
nineties. 

Such “sympathy” for organized labor, such an imperfect assembly of 
materials, such a failure to take the broader view, leads in this book, as in 
nearly all others of the same class, to the most illogical and astounding of 
conclusions. The present author puts the “time-honored policy” of the Fed- 
eration in contrast with the policy of those who urge it ‘‘to engage in political 
activity!’ And she repeats this same insinuation in several passages, though 
she herself provides the evidence totally to discredit it. She further insists on 
referring to the Federation’s political policy as ‘lobbying’ though she also 
discredits this statement by showing how the Federation has been actively 
engaged, especially since 1906, in the defeat of opponents and the election of 
candidates favorable to its policies. How can this be called “lobbying?” 
She states that the Federation has aimed ‘simply to place its own friends on 
the benches,” another accusation which she frequently repeats. Yet she 
herself mentions the fact that in addition to this, labor has endeavored, with 
considerable success, to get political parties to incorporate its demands in their 
platforms (p. 171). 

Such statements would be unimportant were they the errors of one 
individual, but these are precisely the statements that are constantly going 
the rounds of the pseudo-liberal or radical-liberal press, and appear repeat- 
edly in “authoritative” academic volumes. They are especially injurious, 
not only to labor but to the nation, at a moment when a correct understanding 
of labor’s political policies by the public is absolutely essential to progress. 

Another accusation is that labor has declared that politics and labor 
will not mix and that the economic organization must take up its entire atten- 
tion. Yet the very passages quoted from the Federation literature, instead of 
proving this, prove exactly the opposite, namely that labor has insisted from 
the very beginning on the importance of political action, only emphasizing 
the point that successful political action is based on the necessity that the eco- 
nomic organization should first be sufficiently powerful and effective. 

A new and almost sinister characteristic of the self-appointed intellectual 
leader is a tendency to attack labor at one and the same time from the con- 
servative standpoint and from the standpoint of radicalism. Such attacks be- 
come damaging because they appeal to the prejudice of each and every 
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reader—whether conservative or radical. The book we are reviewing attacks 
the Federation’s policy from the radical standpoint by making the claim that 
it is a slow and inefficient and a “‘conservative” policy. But within a few lines 
the writer rushes over to the other side and expresses the fear that the Fed- 
eration’s policy may, after all, be successful (in electing its candidates for 
judges and other officers) in which case, ‘we are allowing a group in society 
to act according to its own ideas of right and wrong without any reference 
to the machinery which we have built up for the administration of justice.” 
Space forbids the discussion of this particular question. The point is that this 
writer, typifying. hundreds of others, here attacks labor at one and the same 
time from the angles of radicalism and conservatism. For this fear of group 
rule by labor, which she expresses, is the reactionary argument. 

These intellectuals reenforce one another immeasurably by the constant 
repetition of often-repeated falsehoods. “‘History,” it has been said, is a lie 
agreed upon.’ One of these falsehoods agreed upon by the pseudo-liberals, 
is that the Federation is always the same old Federation; it does not and can 
not progress until it falls under their influence. Here again the writer under 
notice is typical. Expressions such as “the old policy,” the “time-honored 
policy”’ are constantly applied to Federation tactics and the impression is 
given by quoting early actions of the Federation that there has been no 
change. The author herself speaks of a change of vital importance which 
occurred in 1906. She ignores later and still more vital changes, especially 
when she fails to mention the fact that labor has taken advantage of the 
direct primary laws almost from the time they were enacted to nominate its 
own candidates on both tickets. Yet this advance was nothing less than 
revolutionary. Labor was no longer forced to choose the lesser of two evils, but 
was able in many instances to nominate and elect those who were either 
entirely satisfactory, or approximately so. Surely this revolutionary develop- 
ment might have been worthy of notice or mention in a “‘scientific’”’ study of 
“labor and politics’’—but the author is too busily engaged with minor matters 
which can be presented in such a light as to support the intellectuals’ creed 
that labor’s legislative and political policy has been negative, that it has not 
evolved and can not evolve—until it is remodeled on some European or 
theoretical plan approved by the intelligenzia. 

Undoubtedly the most damaging accusation—also the most untruthful— 
is this constant reference to the Federation’s supposed ‘‘unwillingness to change 
its tacties.”” And this is the very accusation that is most discreditable to the 
good-will and the intelligence of this intelligenzia. At the very moment while the 
entire labor movement is evolving most rapidly—developing new tactics even 
at a greater speed than has ever been known, perhaps, in any other country— 
at the very moment when these tactics are uniting the movement and bringing 
the maximum of political success, the pseudo-liberals continue their chant of 
1900! A decade or two ago they may have been merely uniformed and wrong 
headed, of late their position has become out-and-out reactionary. They are ever 
ready to do anything for labor—except to do justice to the labor movement! 
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RAILROAD MELONS RATES AND WAGES: By Charles Edward Russell; 
Charles H. Kerr and Co., Chicago. 


HARLES Edward Russell was one of the first American writers to 
delve deeply into the question of railroad mismanagement and incom- 
petence. He has over a long period of years been accumulating in- 

formation on the subject and when he undertook to prepare what the publishers 
have called ‘‘A Handbook of Railroad Information” he approached the task with 
a degree of preparation which any writer would find it difficult to surpass. 

Mr. Russell finds capitalization to be the keystone and bedrock of rail- 
road financial difficulties and in this respect he says in his chapter on Con- 
clusions and Remedies: 

Everything else comes back in the end to only this. 

It is to secure additional revenue to meet additional and unnecessary charges on 
capitalization, and for this alone that railroads seek, by all means fair and foul, and 
are driven to seek, the increase of traffic rates and the decrease of workers’ wages. 

It is for this that they rob their maintenance funds, neglect repairs, and allow 
accidents to multiply. 

It is for this that we pay with our purses, our lives. 

If railroad capitalization had been just, reasonable, honest, the railroads could 
have met the wage increases of the last ten years and never have felt them. 

If railroad capitalization were just, reasonable, honest, our railroads could at a 
profit transport passengers and freight at one-half the present charges. 

If railroad capitalization were just, reasonable, honest, our railroads could main- 
tain the physical condition of their properties so that the public could travel over their 
roads with a fair assurance of safety and the American railroad would not be notorious as 
the most dangerous in the world. 

But as soon as we mention the fictitious, fraudulent or superfluous capitalization 
of the American railroads someone shouts that we are talking about “watered stock,” 
and that investigation has proved that there is no “watered stock” in the American 
railroad system. 

This leads the author directly to another phase of the question which 
trade unionists will find particularly interesting, having in mind the multi. 
tudinous examples furnished during the recent strike of the railroad shopmen- 

Mr. Russell begs serious attention for the following paragraph: 

No other business enterprise in the world depends so much upon the press agent 
and his propaganda as the American railroad. No other propaganda is so skillfully 
handled as railroad propaganda. No other propaganda but American railroad propa- 
ganda has caused a great and intelligent people to believe black is white, a lie the truth, 
and myths to be facts. 

Perhaps, in view of the current discussion of capitalization and the cur- 
rent activities of the Interstate Commerce Commission it will be interesting 
to examine what Mr. Russell has to say on that subject and it is regrettable 
that it is impossible to quote more than the following: 

In an evil hourjfor the cause of railroad emancipation congress was induced to order 
that a valuation be made of the physical properties and things owned, or supposed 
to be owned, by the railroad companies. 

This was a piece of foolishness. To estimate the value of any railroad property 
was a long, tedious task. The valuators began at one end of the line and went through 
to the other, often taking years at the job, and when they got through values had changed 
so much that the work they had done at the beginning was out of date and worthless. 

It was foolish also because physical value has nothing to do with the railroad question. 
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In many instances when the valuation was finished it showed that the railroad 
company owned more property than the total amount of its capitalization. 

At once the railroad press agents, pen valets, newspapers, attorneys and propa- 
gandists sent ferth a mighty shout together. 

The railroads of the United States were not over-capitalized as the muckrakers and 
wicked anarchists had alleged. Look at the facts! They owned more property than 
their capitalization amounted to. Instead of being over-capitalized they had not capitali- 
zation enough. Here was the end of the old story about “water.”” There wasn’t a drop of 
“water” in American railroad stocks. 

Diligent reiteration backed with figures as to capitalization and physical valuation 
convinced the public. 

Behold, then, the rout of the muckraker and the destruction of his illusions. 

Asa matter of fact, the physical valuation had no possible bearing on the ques- 
tion of “ ” in the capital. 

They par as well have counted the weeds by the roadbed. 

For two reasons: 

In the first place, a ow is not entitled as a carrier to returns upon the value 
of what property it may own but only to returns upon the money actually invested in the 
actual enterprise of carrying the public and its goods. 

In the second place, if the value of property owaed is any basis for capitalization, it 
must be and is equally the basis for rates to be charged to the public. But the railroad 
company does not make the increase in the value of its property. That increase is made 
by increase in population. The larger the population, therefore, the higher the rates would 
have to be, a doctrine not merely absurd but utterly impossible. 

Suppose a man to go into a new western town, buy a corner lot for $100 and open a 
grocery store. In ten years the increase of the population in that town has caused the value 
of his lot to mount until it is worth $500. 

Nobody pretends that this man has any right to charge more for his hams, teas and 
sugars because his lot is worth more. 

But in those ten years the value of the property owned by the railroad in that region 
has increased from $5,000,000 to $10,000,000 and this $5,000,000 of increased value 
has been swept up into capitalization—stocks and bonds. 

Then the railroad goes before the Interstate Commerce Commission and complains 
that on this capitalization it can not with its present rates earn the interest and dividends. 
Hence it must increase its rates. 

The difference, therefore, is clear enough. In one case the public pays for the increase 
of value which itself has created, and in the other case it does not. 


Mr. Russell is an advocate of the thought that no power except “‘the 
power of government” can rescue us from disaster. It is necessary neither 
to agree nor to disagree with his conclusions in this respect to appreciate the 
tremendous value of the vast array of facts gathered together in his book. 

Those who care to know something about the reasons why the railroads 
are in their present predicament may learn much from what this great 
fertile-minded author of a score of books has written. 





The professional men always have their organization. The lawyers for 
example, they call it the Bar Association, which is no more and no less than 
a union of lawyers, and he who violates the ethics of the profession is written 
down as one unfaithful to his profession and called a “‘Shyster.”” The doctors, 
the ministers, all the other professions have their organizations. The busi- 
ness men in all walks of life have their organizations. Workers as individuals, 
powerless to remedy a wrong, or to attain a right, find it essential to associate 
themselves in acting lawfully and manfully as American citizens to press on 
and on and on to the recognition of their rights for a square deal among the 
people of our country. 











No Union Was Tolerated in the 
Dawson Mine 


HEN on February 8 an explosion in the Dawson mine in 

New Mexico snuffed out the lives of 120 miners the 

country was not told by the newspapers that this was a 

non-union mine. The country was not told the following impor- 

tant facts: The Dawson mine was a non-union mine in 1913 when 
the Ludlow Massacre took place. 

At that time there was an explosion in the Dawson mine. 
Union miners went from Trinidad and from other points to help 
in rescue work. Some of these men were experts in mine rescue. 

Dawson mine thugs met these approaching union miners. 
Some of the union men were driven away, their help refused when 
men were dying. Some others were allowed to join in the rescue 
work on condition that they would not try to do organizing. 

That union men would think of anything but the humanitarian 
work of rescue at such a time would occur to no one except a brute- 
minded mine guard and thug! 

It was at that time an offense for a miner to report the pres- 
ence of gas in the Dawson mine. Miners were discharged for 
suggesting that conditions were unsafe. Such was the condition 
in the mine which on February 8 this year claimed its toll of 120 
human lives. 

Conditions have not changed in the Dawson mine. It was 
non-union when the explosion of 1913 took place. It was non-union 
in February, 1923. 

More than that, it was anti-union, filled with hate and bigotry 
and greed. 

The terrible disaster at Dawson, with its loss of life, its 
incalculable heartache and misery, is a monument to industrial 
autocracy, greed and idiocy. 


How long, America, how long must such things be among us? 




















WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From Tae ATLANTIC To THe PaAcrFIC 





. 





FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers 


Chas. Hohmann.—We have 228 local unions with a 
total membership of 27,639. For our sick and dis- 
abled members the sum of $10,035 was spent, and 
$1,200 was expended as the result of death in 
our ranks. State of employment is fair. 


Flint Glass Workers 


C. J. Shipbman.—We have 132 local unions with a 
total membership of 8,003. Our unemployed mem- 
bers total 334. State of employment is fair. 


Laundry Workers 


H. L. Morrison.—We have 76 local unions with a 
total membership of 5,500. State of employment 
is fair and is improving. An effort is being made to 
organize the laundry workers in St. Louis and 
St. Joseph, Missouri; Oakland, California; and New 
York City. 

Molders 


Victor Kleiber—We have 452 local unions with a 
total membership of 35,329. State of employment 
is fair, 


Print Cutters 


R. Heinl—In our five local unions we have 
364 members. The expenditure of $200 was en- 
tailea as the result of a death in our ranks. At 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, there has been a 
lockout for the past six months affecting seventeen 
union members. The employers have not recognized 
the union. 


Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.— We have 38 local unions with a 
total membership of 2,600. As the result of three 
othe $3,000 was expended. State of employment 
is fair. 


Steel and Copper Plate Engravers 


A. Jay Marsh.—We have six local unions with a 
total membership of 218. The state of employment 
is at the lowest ebb that it has been in years. 


Wood, Wire and. Metal Lathers 


J. B. Bowen.—We have 232 local unions with a 
total membership of 8,000. New local unions have 
been organized in Wildwood, New Jersey, and in 
Portsmouth, Ohio. As the result of 13 deaths in 
our ranks $1,450 was expended. ($1,000,soldier 
benefits). State of employment is fair. 


’ 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ARIZONA 


Tucson.—C. N. Idar: 

Organized labor has started a campaign a 
Greater Tucson, which means a larger populati 
greater building activity, more home town 
tions and the erection of a half-million dollar 
office building. Permits issued by the city show a 
very noticeable degree of building activity and the 
organizer is hard at work to obtain a fair deal for 
union labor in this construction program, Con- 
tractors are now bidding for work on the Tucson 
high school which will cost, it is estimated, about 
$750,000. A library is soon to be erected on the 
grounds of the University of Arizona, the estimated 
cost of which also will be $750,000. Among other 
buildings to be constructed are a county tubercular 
hospital, a Catholic orphanage and a deaf and 
dumb institution. After the great reorganization 
drive is well under way we will advocate the nced 
of organizing a label league. It is expected that 
several new shop cards will be displayed soon. 
Legislation favorable to the working people and 
the citizens at large is being enacted by the state. 


ARKANSAS 


Beech Grove.—T. J. Cupp: 

Some new building has started. City officials 
here are in favor of unionism. Union men are 
urged to purchase none but union-labeled goods. 


CALIFORNIA 


Stockton.—E. G. Florell: 

Conditions are better this winter than during 
last winter. There are less men out of work, con- 
ditions are improving, union workers are given 
the preferences and skilled labor is in demand, 
especially, in the building trades. Delegates to the 
councils are instructing their local unions to demand 
the union label on all goods bought. An active 
part is taken by the teamsters’ local union in this 
good work. The A. F. of L. has issued a charter 
to the stereotypers. 


COLORADO 


Denver. —Earl R. Hoage: 

As the result of a campaign of organization the 
metal miners have secured an increase of 50 cents 
per day. Additional workers have been hired in 
the cigar factories. We have a large building pro- 
gram on in Denver. During 1923 there will be spent 
$9,000,000. Railroad companies have formed 
company unions on three railroads. The coal 
miners are carrying on a big organization campaign 
and several hundred have joined the ranks in the 
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past week. Our league is holding mass meetings 
in the interest of the union label, the card and the 
button. We have issued a union label directory. 
The Denver cigarmakers are carrying on a splendid 
campaign for the union label. We hope to secure 
the repeal of the state ranger law at this session 
of the legislature. 

Leadville.—Alfred Pomeroy: 

After a hearing before the state industrial com- 
mission, on demand of the miners for a return of 
the 50 cents per day taken from their pay several 
months ago by the commission, it was ordered 
the mine owners to return to the $4 scale but they 
refused to recognize the commission’s orders and 
several hundred miners walked out. Mine owners 
readily ized the commission’s decision in 
their favor but flouted the commission when the 
decision was against them. The men declare that 
they can not feed their families on $3.50 per day. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville —David Weinberg: 

A federal reserve bank is being built. Some union 
men here are working hard to promote the demand 
for ed goods. e Brooks Scander 
Corporation is working people at the lumber 
mills for $10 per week. Of this the company takes 
$6.50 for board, 50 cents for insurance and so forth, 
until. the workers have left only about $1.50. 
These workers sleep in tents. 

Tampa.—R. B. Lovett: 

As per annual spring custom the Seaboard Air 
Line Railway has reduced its forces about five per 
cent. There is under way an improvement on the 
city’s municipal docks and water front. The central 
trades council has a standing committee which is 
doing some good work to promote the use of union- 
made products. 

ILLINOIS 


Decatur.—Ernest LaRosae: 

After the election of the central body officers 
we will start an organizing campaign. We put on a 
campaign to defeat the revised constitution and 
we carried the county, which was something un- 
usual. Our label league is conducting a member- 
ship drive with good results. The use of union- 
labeled good is increasing. In the coming election 
of city officials we will have two union men on the 
ballot and we are endeavoring to get three union men 
on the ballot for the Board of Supervisors. Local 
unions of restaurant employes and bakery wagon 
drivers are in the process of organization. 

Herrin.—Etby S. Mann: 

The trial of the laboring men who were accused 
of murder at the Herrin massacre is of great im- 

ce to organized labor. Word was received 
that the verdict from the first case is that 48 of 
those accused of murder were not guilty. After 
much time and a great deal of hard work the hotel 
and restaurant employes have secured a new working 
agreement which reduces the working hours from 
12 to 8, with no no cuts in wages. ‘The hotels and 
restaurants have hired many additional employes. 


INDIANA 


Bloomington.— Henry Jones: 
Two new unions have been organized, 
one of stationary firemen and oilers and the other 
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of hod-carriers and building trades’ laborers. There 
is an unusual activity in the building trades, prac- 
tically all the men being employed. The stone 
industry is growing. Several large stone mills are 
under construction that will employ hundreds of 
men. The efforts of the stone mills to establish 
company unions have met with failure. A stucco 
plant is going up. Our furniture factory, which is 
the largest in the United States, has orders for a 
year ahead. Outside carpenters have increased 
their wages 10 cents per hour, effective April 1. 
Other crafts are holding their old scales. Practically 
all the local unions are increasing their membership 
and prospects for wage increases are good. Mer- 
chants are cooperating with the union label commit- 
tee which is actively engaged in promoting the use 
of union-labeled goods. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 

The city railway has hired about 25 more employes. 
The inside local electrical workers received an in- 
crease the first of the year from $7 to $7.50 a day. 
The first of June they will get 50 cents more per 
day, making their wage $8. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City.—Ed. E. Rock: 

There is a little activity in the building trades. 
Some houses are being put up. The railroads are 
forming company unions among the scabs. Labor 
is fighting hard to hold what has been gained. 
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The constant work of a few loyal members has 
begun to show results and there is quite a demand 
for union made goods. 

Leavenworth.—G. J. Siegwart: 

Work has started on two new schools. Our com- 
mittee is meeting with the different local unions, 
urging the demand for union-labeled goods. 


MAINE 


Bangor.—J. F. Carr: 

Work is slack amongst the building tradesmen. 
The Eastern Paper Manufacturing Company has 
taken on about 50,girls. Much good work is being 
done to increase the use of union-labeled goods 

Portland.—E. C. Donahue: 

We are all working to promote the demand for 
union-made goods. Employment conditions have 
improved. Port opened for the winter season has 
improved conditions generally. There is a slight 
surplus of common labor. Nearly all plants are 
tunning on full time. The building program em- 
ploys about 125 workers. Local labor is sufficient 
to meet the demand. The housing conditions are 


adequate. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Brockton.—Joseph D. Poitras: 

The chief industry here is shoe making and all 
establishments have union agreements. There are 
some increases right along in the shoe factories 
and all of them have hired additional workers. 
Itis urged that all union members demand union- 
labeled products when they make purchases. 

Framingham.—Vernon B. Vaughn: 

A great deal of construction work has opened up. 
A union label league is being started in this district 
and the organizer is visiting stores in an effort 
to ayy union-labeled goods handled more exten- 
sively. 


MINNESOTA 


St. Paul.—Frank Fisher: 

The Minnesota legislature is now in session. 
Labor has control of the Senate. We expect to pass 
some valuable legislation in behalf of the workers of 
this state, Mr. Ford has bought 167 acres and is to 
erect a $10, 000,000 plant. 


St. Louis.—Robert Lyons: 

Workers in the building trades, plasterers, painters 
and electrical workers, have received increased 
wages. There has been a lay-off in the shoe factories. 
Hotels and restaurants have hired many addi- 
tional employes. The trades union education league 
is doing some excellent work to increase the demand 
for union-labeled goods and ail unions are benefited. 
An injunction against the culinary workers has been 
applied for. The judge took the case under ad- 
visement. New local unions of cooks and switch- 
men have been organized. 


NEW YORK 


Jamestown.—H. A. Hartman: 

All the local unions are increasing their member- 
ship every month. The label committée is uring 
the members to demand union-labeled goods. 
In the furnitue and sheet metal factories additional 
workers are being put on. The printers’ union 
secured increased wages. These men, who are 
employed by the Daily Newspaper, Morning Post 
and Evening Journal, are now receiving $36 for 
day work and $39 for night work. 


OHIO 


Chillicothe —Henry E. Oberting: 

We have secured the eight-hour day for our 
city police, which will be effective April 1. The 

& O. railroad has put on a few more carmen. 
The new hospital for the soldiers at Camp Sherman 
is to be strictly a union job. 

Findlay.—John F. Bunte: 

The Adam Axle Works has hired additional 
workers. A new bank is under construction. There 
is a demand for union-made goods. 

Glouster—D. W. Wallace: 

A strenuous effort is being put forth and all are 
urged to demand union-labeled goods when making 
purchases. There has been no change or improve- 
ment in the mining situation. Building trades 
have improved some. Maintenance of way men on 
the railroad have been laid off. 

Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 

Building trades report an increase in employment 
and the molders are all employed; in fact, there 
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seems to be a general improvement in the conditions 
of all our members. The women’s label league is 
working to advance the demand for union-made 
products. A new local union of hod-carriers, building 
and common laborers was recently organized. 

Marion.—T. A. Clawson: 

The railway carmen have organized a ladies’ 
auxiliary which is going to do good work. The 
central labor union has a committee and all are 
urged to demand union-made goods. In some steel 
mills an agreement has been signed and the organi- 
zation has increased its membership. 


Zanesnlle.—Jos. A. Bauer: 

A new glass bottle house has started up and 200 
or more workers are employed. There are no com- 
pany unions in this city. Colored musicians were 
organized recently and a lathers’ union is under 
way. The building trades council, recently or- 
ganized, is helping to build up and strengthen the 
small and weak local unions affiliated with it. 
Carpenters, engineers, clerks, and other unions 
are increasing their membership. All unions are 
subscribing to the Zanesville Tribune, our official 
organ of organized labor here, which is a big help 
to the labor movement. There is an excellent 
demand for union-labeled goods. A union-labeled 
cigarette, the Clown, is on sale here and in a short 
time there will be other union-labeled cigarettes 
and tobacco handled. The organizer is distributing 
copies of the 1923 directory of manufacturers 
using union labels. Three other phamphlets will 
be distributed amongst the union members shortly. 


PENNSYLVANINA 


Bradford.—T. J. Buck: 

A ladies’ auxiliary to the carpenters’ organization 
has been formed. The theatrical workers have 
increased their membership greatly. It is urged 
that all demand union-made goods. Workers in 
the Erie Railroad shops have secured a better 
minimum rate of wages and also better working 
conditions. 

Leebanon.—Elwood B. Watson: 

The Leebanon steel foundry has increased its 
working forces. The wages of the workers in the 
iron and steel industries have been increased. A 
new iron foundry has opened up. All the union 
men are boosters of union-labeled goods. The 
moving picture machine operators, who organized 
in December, have been locked out in all the 
theatres except one. 

Philadelphia.—Harry Gifford: 

Several cigar factories have laid off workers. 
Fox theatre operation, at 16th and Market Streets, 
is unfair to sheet metal workers and structural 
iron workers and union help has been called off 
this operation. The organizer has worked several 


weeks in building up the Union Label Trades 
Department and has met with success. 

Portage.—M. E. George: 

We urge that all union members demand union- 
made goods when purchasing. We have a co 
operative store which handles union-made goods. 
The organizer has been successful in reorganizing 
the silk workers. He has written an agreement which 
grants the employes better wages, better working 
conditions and the 48-hour week. 


TENNESSEE 


Kingsport—L,. D. Fletcher: 

The condition of work is better. Additional 
employes have been hired at the Mead Fiber 
Company. Some new business buildings are in the 
course of construction. All business concerns are 
more favorable to organized labor now than at 
any time before. 


TEXAS 


Dallas.—Chas. W. Gill: . 

The Ford Motor Company has employed addi- 
tional workmen. Work in the building line is 
steady. Many business firms have tinion agree- 
ments and there are no company unions here, so 
far as is known. A bill is being introduced in the 
legislature to repeal the open port law. An amend- 
ment is on to fill the pulpits of the various churches 
at an early date with representatives of labor. 


Gainesville—Jno. R. Evans: 

A steady effort is being put forth to increase 
the demand for union-labeled goods and _ satis 
factory results are being obtained. The employes 
of the Denton Flour Milling Company and the 
Sanger Milling Company have been organized. 
These mills have reduced working hours from 12 
hours to 9 hours. 

Houston.—J. E. J. Rogers: 

The Pierce Oil Corporation has laid off some 
workers. Some tank building is under way. All 
merchants are being urged by the committee to 
handle union-labeled goods. 

Port Arthur.—\L,. M. Johnson: 

Both refineries are hiring more employes each 
week. The Smith Brothers’ paving company has 
opened up. It is urged that all union members 
demand union-labeled goods when they are pur 
chasing. 

Teague.—T. F. Hamilton: 

There is less work here now than at any time sinc 
1914. All construction work has been stopped 
Railroad shopmen and trainmen have been laid off. 

Waco. —John R. Spencer: 

The woman’s union label league is doing good 
work and some agitation is being carried on in the 
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locals to increase the demand for union-made goods. 
The state legislature, now in session, has under 
consideration a constitutional amendment au- 
thorizing the establishment of a _ state-owned 
printing house to print the school text books. 
Through the efforts of organized labor the law 
was enacted six years ago requiring the state to 
furnish free books to the school children. Other 
constitutional amendments under consideration, 
affecting labor are: A graduated land tax, exempting 
homestead improvements; the abolition of the 
poll tax as a qualification to vote; lending the 
state credit to purchase urban homes; enabling 
the state to underwrite workmen’s accident in- 
surance. Bills have been introduced to establish a 
minimum-wage law; compulsory school attendance, 
increasing the scholastic period now 7 to 18; the 
eight-hour day on all state work, making more 
effective the workmen’s compensation law; and 
many others of more or less importance to labor. 


It is too early to predict with confidence the passage 
or defeat of any of these measures. No doubt 
many other measures affecting labor will be in- 


troduced. 
VIRGINIA 


Lynchburg.—Jas. F. Lawson: 

The N. & W. Overall Company has hired addi- 
tional workers. A few residences are under construc- 
tion. There is a demand by organized workers for 
union-labeled products. 


PORTO RICO 


Cabo Rojo.—Luis Irizarry Segarra: 

The sugar-cane harvest has just commenced and 
a large number of workers are employed at the same 
old rates. All plants are working. New lines of 
communication are being opend up. The lack of 
good organization among the workers prevents any 
work being done successfully for the union label. 
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The New “Sun” Engine! 


Arrangements have been made with Wm. 
Doxford & Sons, Ltd., Sunderland, England, 
for the development, plans and patents they 
have covering Doxford engines. The Doxford 
plans and patents together with the Junker 
patents will be used by the Sun Shipbuilding 
Company for the manufacture of Doxford 
engines in America. 

Motorships “Yngaren” and “Dominion” 
with Doxford engines are giving very finest 
results in durability, continuous running, 
and remarkable fuel economy. 
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